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ABSTRACT 


This study was concerned with the conceptualization of an approach 
for evaluating school programs that differed from the 'conventional' evaluative 
practices traditionally derived from mathematical and behavioral models of 
research. The approach, called emic-evaluative inquiry, was an outgrowth of 
a critical examination of the assumptions of contemporary evaluative practices 
and an attempt at a meta-level consideration of methodological and epistemo- 
logical issues concerning the research practices of social scientists, educators 
and, in particular, of evaluators. 

Emic-evaluative inquiry assumed that individual experiences form 
worthwhile knowledge for evaluating a program. Experiences were viewed in 
terms of constructs of social phenomenology that provided a frame of reference 
for conceptualizing an emic or insider's point of view as being sora li constructed 
and supported by the daily activities of individuals. Thus, everyday life is con- 
sidered to be the paramount reality in which social meaning occurs. Meaning 
becomes constituted in terms of an actor's motives, interests, and typifications 
which are socially shared rather than in terms of explanatory relationships 
suggested by an outsider's frame of reference. 

The evaluative dimension of emic-evaluative inquiry postulated 
evaluation as a social process of valuing in which judgments are made from various 


viewpoints. Rather than adopt an outsider's concern for efficiency, as revealed by 
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an examination of most conventional evaluative practices, emic-evaluative inquiry 
assumed that the actor's concern for quality of life is the value by which individuals 
ascribe meaning to human activities. 

Various methodological approaches were examined for purposes of 
obtaining an emic understanding of classroom activities. Participant observation 
and elite interviewing were identified as being desirable methods for obtaining 
descriptions of daily activities. Treating the actors' and researcher's accounts of 
their experiences as being problematic facilitated a subjective understanding of 
the routine and taken-for-granted nature of daily life. It was noted in this study 
that techniques of ethnomethodology provided opportunities for the interpretation 
of the practical activities of individuals. 

Empirical practices of emic-evaluative inquiry of a Project Canada 
West program were outlined. The study evaluated a secondary social studies 
program in two pilot classroom situations. Accounts of the experiences with 
classroom activities were provided by means of researcher logs and student and 
teacher interviews. Interpretations of ethnomethods indicated that students and 
teachers used the social process of ‘negotiation’ during their daily classroom 
practices. Descriptions indicated that negotiation was used by both students and 
teachers to bargain for control at one level and, at another level, served as a 


process by which individuals constructed social meaning. 
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THE NATURE OF THE STUDY 
An Evaluative Approach 


This study investigates an approach to educational evaluation that 
acknowledges the worth of information arising from an individual's experience 
in classroom activities. Such a study requires a conceptual framework and a 
methodological approach that differs from the conventional evaluative practices 
in education. 

My thesis for this approach, referred to as emic-evaluative inquiry, 
is that experiential knowledge provides valuable information on which to make 
decisions concerning the improvement and judgment of educational programs. 
In anthropology, the notion of 'emic' conventionally refers to an observational 
approach to human actions in which an individual's own account of his daily 
activities becomes known as an ‘insider's' point of view. In my study, this notion 
of 'emic' is extended to refer to an interpretive examination of the nature of humm 
experience. This approach presupposes that individuals are actors who, during their 
daily activities, construct and maintain a social order according to their practical 
interests. 

Throughout daily activities meaning structures become constituted as 
socially shared and taken-for-granted by those individuals in the social situation. 
When an individual typifies or expresses his experiences in terms of the socially 
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shared framework of meaning, then his expression becomes ‘common-sense 
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knowledge. In addition, the social order acknowledges an 'insider's' view of the 
quality of daily life that provides a social standard for individuals to evaluate and 
ascribe meaning to human activities. 

As an evaluator, my intention is to expose the framework of that social 
world which will provide an emic understanding of classroom activities that will 
facilitate the improvement of educational programs. In this sense, my research is 
both emic and evaluative. As a form of inquiry, it not only provides a methodol- 
ogical approach for examining the social meaning of classroom activities, but also 
enables the evaluative inquiry itself to become a topic for examination, a condition 


often absent in conventional evaluative practices. 


The Research Questions 


As the problem is the research itself, a series of over-riding questions 
was formulated to guide and to stimulate my examination of emic-evaluative inquiry 
as another way of evaluating educational programs. These questions are: 

1. What aspects constitute emic-evaluative inquiry? 


2. How do the aspects of emic-evaluative inquiry differ from those 
of conventional evaluative practices? 


3. How has the experience of conducting emic-evaluative inquiry 
influenced my view of evaluative research? 


4. How do evaluative practices appear from an emic-evaluative stance? 


5. What social meanings of human activities are revealed by an interpretive 


study of classrooms? 


6. What contribution can practical knowledge provide for the improve- 
ment of school programs ? 
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A Point of Departure 


In conventional graduate research, the starting point of inquiry is in 
the form of questions or hypotheses that are deduced from formalized knowledge. 
In such research it is assumed that findings will contribute to the accumulation of 
knowledge within a particular field of study. Knowledge, which possesses a 
higher level of thought, then must be learned by the student. It remains external 
to the researcher. 

On the other hand, one's interests in graduate research are a creation 
of social experiences prior to and during research. It is contended that interests 
of conducting research, or evaluating school programs, should instead become the 
point of departure rather than be taken-for-granted. For example, House (1973) 
suggests that when he began to evaluate a program for gifted children, he was not 
a 'neutral observer', but an individual with personal commitments and feelings. 
As a candidate for a Ph.D. in secondary education I, too, have interests and 
motives. Such interests in formal knowledge are influenced by my biography and 
my experiences during research. In turn, these interests influence the way | 
interpret the major issues of my field of study. The issues cannot remain detached 
from who | am or what | am becoming. Instead, my interests must be examined so 
as to render them a meaningful part of conducting research. 

Upon reflection, | began to realize that my interest in educational 
evaluation was influenced by experiences with both practical activities and the 
formal knowledge of evaluative practices. Prior to being a graduate student, | was 


involved in social studies pre-service education and research. In one case, the 
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concern of a research project was the training of social studies teachers in the use 
of inquiry and values clarification teaching strategies. Attempts were made to make 
the research as rigorous (and thus respectable) as possible by employing a quasi- 
experimental design and various criterion measures to determine teaching effect. 
Dependent measures of student learning indicated no overall statistical significance. 
Yet my own experiences, and written comments from students, indicated that the 
socio-cultural nature of classroom activities suggested other meaningful qualities 

of the project which were not revealed by the statistical results. 

At approximately the same time, | read Shaver and Larkins’ (1973) article 
on social studies research practices in the Second Handbook of Research on Teaching. 
By indicating some of the problems of using experimental design and statistical 
techniques in the research and evaluation of social studies programs, the authors 
posit the need for a broader view of research methodology in order to make efforts 
in social studies research more fruitful. They suggest ethnography, a field method 
employed by anthropologists and sociologists, as one alternative method for conducting 
social studies research. Reflecting upon my experience with the teacher education 
project, | began to consider more seriously the importance of ethnography as an 


approach for evaluating social studies programs. 


During my first year as a doctoral student my overwhelming course require- 
ments in social studies curriculum and evaluation, statistics and anthropology, limited 
the time available to reflect on my proposed research. However, upon receiving 
encouragement from my advisor, | examined a wide range of topics not only in 
education but also in social science literature. A seminar assignment led to the 


formulation of a proposal for evaluating programs developed by the three projects 
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sponsored by the Canada Studies Foundation. The proposal outlined a very exten- 
sive pre- and posttest design and an ethnographic study of the use of programs in 
selected classrooms across Canada. Later, | realized that, although the proposal 
provided a plan for evaluating the work of the national project, it lacked a concep- 
tual base for conducting evaluative research. Moreover, the empirical dimensions 
proposed were far too ambitious and costly. 

Although uncertainty prevailed as to the shape my research would 
eventually take, three developments aided in the eventual formulation of the prop- 
osal. First, practical experience in evaluation provided insights into the issues 
Ree. ated with 'program-in-action' research. The practice consisted of a formative 
evaluation of a program developed by a team in Project Canada West, a curriculum 
development project in Western Canada (Aoki and Wilson, 1974) and the evaluation 
of the Alberta Social Studies Program (Downey, 1975). Second, further course 
work in social studies curriculum, evaluation, and anthropology provided a broad 
exploration of both traditional and contemporary thinking in education and social 
science. In addition, | participated in a seminar on classroom research which 
questioned many of the conventional practices in empirical research. In short, 
my formal learning activities and the related associations with professors provided 
the impetus for continuing my investigation of other ways of conducting evaluative 
research. 

The third, and probably the most formative experience, was the informal 
discussions | had with two other doctoral students with whom | shared an office. 


The office became a forum in which we discussed at a meta level other ways of 
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viewing issues in educational research. These discussions led to a realization 


that the field of social phenomenology provided other assumptions concerning 


knowing and the procedures for gaining knowledge that differ from conventional 


practices in educational evaluation. 


As a result of these experiences, | began to view the interests and con- 


cerns of contemporary evaluative practices from a different perspective. Although 


the concern for improvement of school programs continued to be a prominent 


interest, | began to view a number of prevailing issues in the field of educational 


evaluation as being problematic. Such issues were: 


Ue 


That in spite of warnings from some evaluators, educational evaluation 
continues to be an empirical enterprise with a positivistic orientation. 

An assumption exists among many educators that an empirical investig- 
ation of the evaluative process provides a neutral stance, not realizing 


that the process itself is a value-based view of man. 


That despite the methodological distinctions between educational and 
evaluative research, many evaluative studies continue to represent 


procedures common to empirical research and experimental designs. 


That many of the evaluative practices have failed to examine critically 
the underlying interests, assumptions and approaches implicit in the 


programs and institutions that influence the students being studied. 


That the much heralded shift to process-oriented evaluation emphasizes 


an outsider's point of view for studying the social world. Although 
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evaluative methods shift the focus from determining the effects of 

programs to one of examining occurrences during classroom instruction, 
knowing continues to be couched only in objective terms. In this instance, 
evaluative information does not recognize an individual's view of class- 


room activities. 


5. That the recently publicized recognition of anthropological field methods 
in education is only a small segment of the thinking of traditional and 
contemporary anthropologists. Ethnographies are viewed by educators 
mainly as methods for gathering holistic description of situations from 
the researcher's frame of reference, with little recognition that an actor's 
point of view is based upon an interpretive understanding of socially 


constructed meaning structures. 


6. That in spite of the argument by many educators that evaluation and 
development should be viewed as inseparable activities, evaluative 
work often occurs simply as an adjunct to developmental work. The 


result is a focus on the product with little or no concern for the 


process of curriculum development. 


If evaluation is to avoid these shortcomings, then a broader view is needed in order 
to examine the epistemological and methodological issues of evaluative research. 

This chapter has outlined emic-evaluative inquiry as another approach 
to educational evaluation. It is contended that the assumptions and the point of 


departure for this study differ from conventional research practices. The following 
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chapters are an attempt to support emic-evaluative inquiry as another way of 
evaluating education programs. In Chapter II the underlying assumptions and in- 
terests of conventional evaluative practices are examined. In Chapter III a view 
of research is outlined which provides the foundation for a methodological approach 
to evaluation that differs from conventional practices. A frame of reference and 
methodological approaches for obtaining an emic understanding of classroom 
activities are identified and described in Chapter IV. Empirical consideration of 
the nature of my experiences as an evaluator and of the experiences of students 

and teachers with class activities arising from the implementation of an innovative 
program are described in Chapter V. In the final chapter, | summarize by reflect- 


ing upon my study and conclude by making a series of major recommendations for 


educational evaluation. 


Procedural Notes 


A dissertation is a formal written discourse on a particular topic of study. 
The sequencing of chapters provides a set of signposts indicating the direction of 
reading. If a heuristic relationship is assumed between theoretic knowledge and 
empirical practices, then a linear format of chapters is appropriate. On the other 
hand, if a dialectic relationship is assumed, as in emic-evaluative inquiry, then 
a non-linear format of reading is required. Rather than providing a procedural 
account of discovering knowledge (evaluative information), this study gives an 
account of knowledge construction, at both the level of research and of classroom 
activity. The major value of the thesis, therefore, does not exist with its conclusions, 


but rather with the process of conducting research. As a result, the significance 
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of each chapter should be viewed within the total context of the thesis. 

A second note to the reader concerns what might initially seem to be 
redundancy in segments of the thesis. On closer examination, it becomes apparent 
that the redundancy represents various levels and viewpoints of a dialectic form 
of inquiry of human activity. 

A third note to the reader involves the use of the ‘first person’ style of 
writing. In most theses, it is assumed that the researcher detaches himself from 
the substantive issues of the study. In emic-evaluative inquiry, the phenomen- 
ological stance acknowledges that my inquiry is a product of my ordering of the 
objective world of education evaluation. Thus, my experiential knowledge itself 
becomes a topic for investigation. 

Finally, many of the terms used appear alien to conventional research 
practices in education. Much of the wording relates either to anthropology or to 
Alfred Schutz's work in social phenomenology. Where necessary, clarification is 
made by the use of footnotes or parentheses. In general terms, phenomenology is 
a methodological approach for describing and interpreting conscious experience. 

It requires bracketing out (suspending) the social categories normally used, in order 
to examine how such categories are constructed by the people who use them in 
everyday life. 

The terms 'everyday life, 'world of daily life’, and 'the common-sense 
world! are variant expressions of social phenomenology that refer to a social reality 
that people construct and maintain through social action. Although commonly 


shared, the social world is taken-for-granted (unquestioningly accepted) by people 
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when interpreting daily events and actions. In Pirsig's (1975:59) words, "What 
makes one's world so hard to see clearly is not its strangeness but its usualness. 
Familiarity can blind you too." Thus, the es by which people construct 
their social world become a topic for investigation. 

Lastly, the term ‘conventional’ is often used in comparison of research 
practices. It is intended that the term be a referent for those contemporary educa- 
tional and related evaluative practices that have a positivistic orientation. More- 


over, it presupposes the collection of objective data based on behaviorial and 


mathematical models of research. 
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Chapter II 
AN EXAMINATION OF CONTEMPORARY EVALUATIVE PRACTICES 


The purpose of this chapter is to provide a ‘critical’ examination of the 
procedures and assumptions underlying present evaluative practices. Accordingly, 
the discourse will illuminate the nature of the evaluative process which most 
educators unquestioningly accept. The examination will focus on two related 


issues of evaluation: procedural aspects and major guiding interests. 


Procedural Aspects of Evaluative Practice 


Concern among evaluators for the procedural aspects of evaluation 
has been influenced by a number of developments in educational research. These 
developments are the stipulation of procedural definitions, the generation of evalu- 
ation models, the utilization of experimental designs and research practices, and 


the shift from product to ‘process-oriented’ evaluation. 


Definitional Statements of Evaluation 


An examination of the literature on evaluative research reveals a number 
of ways in which the complex nature of evaluation is defined.! No single definition 
is fully satisfactory. The existence of definitions, however, provides a language 


for communication. Moreover, these definitions contain the implicit assumptions on 


| Kaplan (1964) contends that the meanings of terms can either be stipulated 
by way of definition in the strict sense, or defined by a set of synonymous condi- 
tions. It is within this latter framework that many evaluators have attempted to 


specify the procedural aspects of educational evaluation. 
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what evaluators think and do. Consequently, an investigation of these definitions 
will assist in clarifying the taken-for-granted reality of the evaluator. 

Initially, evaluation derived its meaning mainly from psychometrics, in 
which the term ‘evaluation’ was viewed in terms of measurement. Assessing the 
characteristics of an individual's performance by statistical manipulations of indi- 
vidual results became the major role of evaluation. Stufflebeam et al (1971:11) 
posit that evaluation was perceived as a 'science of instrument development and 
interpretation’ that mitigated the recognition of value judgments and restricted the 
collection of evaluative information to variables for which measurement tests 
existed. 

A second widely accepted way of defining evaluation is in terms of the 
degree of congruency between student performance and predefined objectives. In 
this case, evaluation is defined in terms of goal achievement. According to this 
scheme, Scriven (1967:51-52) states, the evaluative question becomes: "How well 
does the course achieve its goals?" instead of "How good is the course?". Evalu- 
ation in terms of goal achievement is premised on two major assumptions. First, 


education is a process which seeks to change the behavior of human beings (Tyler, 


12 


1969) and, secondly, program development and evaluation is based on a unidirectional 


means~end relationship, constituted in the language of efficiency (Aoki, 1974a). 
That is, education is conceptualized in terms of procedural steps in which the 


goals, the determination of the means of achieving these goals, and the formulation 


of ends are handled sequentially. 


The means-end relationship requires the evaluator to select a goal (often 


determined by the development agency) and then examine the degree to which the 
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goal has been achieved. Bacchus (1972) indicates such a linear approach is overly 
simplistic for two reasons. First, little is known about the relationship between 
program content and goal achievement. Second, this view of a means-end relation- 
ship is a rationalistic way of interpreting the manner in which pedagogy functions. 

In such a means-end analysis the role of the evaluator is often limited 
to that of a technician. In other words, the evaluator's major concern becomes 
one of identifying and utilizing the most effective techniques for measuring end 
results rather than considering the worth of goals being attained. As a result of 
this role, the evaluator qua technician often determines (or provides information 
5 others on) the degree of congruency based upon the interpretation of quantitative 
information. 

A third approach to specifying the meaning of evaluation has been that 
of using a mixture of conceptual and operational definitions with the greater 
emphasis placed upon operationalism. Although it can be said that Gaerarionslion 
is interpreted loosely in evaluative research, it still represents a significant way 
in which one can view scientific knowledge. In the ideal sense, operationalism 
is a device for defining the meaning of all concepts employed in the sciences in 
terms of the operations by which measurements are made. 

Within the field of evaluation, the advocacy of operational definitions 
represents an attempt to be more specific in outlining evaluative procedures. Yet 
the concern for specificity masks the arbitrariness by which evaluation is 


defined. This is reflected in the following procedural definitions of evaluation. 
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Stufflebeam et al (1971:40) define evaluation as: 


the process of delineating, obtaining and providing 
useful information for judging decision alternatives. 


Alkin (1969:2) views program evaluation as: 
the process of ascertaining the decision areas of 
concern, selecting appropriate information and 
collecting and analysing information. 
Provus (1969:243) considers evaluation to be: 
the process of (a) agreeing upon program standards, 
(b) determining whether a discrepancy exists between 
some aspect of the program and (c) using discrepancy 
information to identify the weakness of the program. 
Carter (1973:12) sees social program evaluation as: 
the systematic accumulation of facts for providing 
information about the achievement of program 
requisites and goals relative to efforts, effectiveness 
and efficiency within any stage of the program. 
Despite the differences in the identification of procedural steps and related sequences, 
these four definitions of evaluation indicate an ‘operational’ commonality. In other 
words, an evaluative activity, as in cake-making, is defined by its recipe. Upon 
closer examination, the definitions reflect two operational characteristics. First, 
evaluation is viewed as a linear process of inquiry. Operational tasks such as 
‘selecting appropriate information', and ‘using discrepancy information’ are specific 
steps that are necessary for evaluation. Moreover, these evaluative behaviors, by 
emphasizing that each step forms a logical basis for the next, imply that evaluation 
is similar to the process of scientific inquiry. Such stress on procedural sequencing 


creates a linear process which has both a discrete beginning and an end. Deter- 


mining 'what is the problem or need' is a starting point, whereas the end is 
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‘judging of decision alternatives, identifying program weaknesses or illustrating 
program efficiency. ' 

The second characteristic of operationalism is that of the inclusion of 
operational categories. The establishment of clear-cut operational statements 
assumes that the operations will be duplicated by evaluators. Further, the approach 
suggests a degree of rigidity that sponsors an empirical representation of social 
phenomena. Thus, the process of evaluation focuses on technique or technical 
matters, and assumes that the evaluator is a technician who rationally performs 
the tasks of evaluation as prescribed in a definition or model. 

The range of definitional statements associated with measurement, 
congruency, and the process of scientific inquiry continues to prevail in evaluation 
literature (Worthen and Sanders, 1973; Kibler et al, 1974; Harris et al, 1974). 
Over time, the emphasis on evaluative definitions has changed from that of 
measurement and congruency to a definition of a more explicit nature that speci- 
fies evaluative tasks in an operational form. It is contended, however, that the 
difference in definitional emphasis does not represent a shift in the underlying 
assumptions of evaluative practice, but is simply a continuation of a guiding interest 
reflecting an empirical mode of research that stresses efficiency and quantitative 
information. Further examination of the efforts of evaluators indicates that the 


creation of models and the use of experimental research designs and statistical tech- 


niques reflects a conventional mode of research. 
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Models of Evaluation 


A second way in which evaluators have dealt with procedural aspects 
is by constructing models of evaluation. Many evaluators think that the building 
of models would provide potential steps for the process of evaluation (Taylor and 
Cowley, 1972), as well as assist in establishing a theory of evaluation by means 
of continual empirical testing of particular models. 

However, these reasons for establishing evaluation models to achieve 
the goals of behavioral science can be criticized on three accounts. First, evalua- 
tion models represent a conflict of interests. The concern for development of 
theory requires a 'model for’ evaluation which provides a way of testing empirical 
phenomena. Yet, the concern of the practitioner is to have a model that would 
aid understanding of the complex process of evaluation - a need better served by 
a 'model of' evaluation. 

Attempts to create this conceptual model represent the second conceptual 
concern. Most 'models of' evaluation would appear to be simply diagramatic rep- 
resentations based upon personal perceptions of 'what ought to be’ rather than an 
identifiable body of knowledge. Use of such schema often becomes dependent 
upon the operational definition of the evaluator rather than an intrinsic feature of 
the model itself. Models, therefore, reduce the evaluative process to a set of 
procedural rules for data collection, rather than portray the complexity of evalu- 
ative practice. This would appear fo be the case particularly of the work of 


Stufflebeam et al (1971) and Alkin (1969). 
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An additional shortcoming of the diagrams is the tendency to mis- 
represent the process of education by portraying it as a closed system and by 
presenting entities in a schema as separate and isolated rather than as fluid 
occurrences. 

Finally, as Levy (1973) indicates, these models are often construed 
as having generalizable qualities when, instead, they are simply personal spec- 
ifications, without empirical verification. This weakness, Levy contends, makes 
it difficult for a practitioner first to select a model for designing an evaluation 


and later to translate the model into guidelines for practical work. 
Experimental Designs and Research Procedures of Evaluation 


A third attempt to deal with evaluative procedures is based on the 
view that a methodology of evaluation is similar to quasi-experimental design and 
statistical techniques used in conventional educational research. This view is in- 


dicated in the statement by Worthen and Sanders (1973:36) on the role of an 


evaluator. 


The evaluator's role is largely that of a methodological 
expert applying inquiry techniques to the solution of a 
particular type of practical problem. Consequently, 
emphasis in training must be given to such topics as stat- 
istical analysis, measurement and psychometrics, survey 
research methods, and experimental design. The tech- 
niques that a single evaluator might use are little differ- 
ent from the body of techniques used by the empirical 


social scientist. 


In addition, the application of methods and tools of social science presupposes that 
the systematic collection of accurate and objective information will enable wise 


and rational decisions to be made about the improvement of programs (Weiss, 1972). 
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The expectation that an evaluator is one who is trained in the use of 
experimental design and statistical analysis for the purposes of collecting objec- 
tive information is evident in numerous evaluation reports, in plans for conducting 
evaluation, and in academic debates among evaluators. 2 

On closer examination, the utilization of research designs and statistical 
techniques reveals a series of limitations. First, evaluation methodology tends to 
become equated with what Kaplan (1964) calls techniques - the specific procedures 
used in a given science, or in the particular inquiry context of that science. Thus, 
methodological consideration becomes an examination into the potentialities and 
limitations of a technique and not of the understanding of the process itself in the 
broadest possible terms. 

Secondly, research designs suggest the use of static models for educational 
situations that are constantly changing. Weiss (1972) in perceiving a dynamic 
situation as ‘inhospitable’ to evaluators, outlines, in a chapter entitled "The 
Turbulent Setting of the Action Program", the necessary skills evaluators need in 
order to deal with the varying kinds of friction they encounter when conducting 
their research. 

A third limitation of research design and analysis procedures is that the 
unit of analysis is the individual. Evaluation, therefore, becomes based upon 
Paiva: of the effect that instructional variables have upon certain student charac- 
teristics such as achievement, skills or attitudes. Information of this nature does 


not provide a total description of the effects of educational programs, nor does it 


Zin response to other evaluators’ concerns about using experimental designs 
in evaluation Worthen and Sanders (1973) provide an extensive argument for exper- 


imental design as one legitimate evaluation tool. 
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provide the necessary information for the improvement of a program. 
Process-Oriented Evaluation 


A fourth way in which evaluators have dealt with procedural aspects 
is evident in the shift from 'outcome' to 'process' evaluation. Since the concern 
presupposes evaluation as the collection of information for decision making, evalu- 
ative efforts concentrate solely on the empirical procedures for gathering evaluative 
information. In other words, evaluators collect information while decision makers 
judge the worth of programs. Moreover, it is assumed that the act of judgment of 
programs is based on the empirical knowledge provided by evaluators. Although 
many evaluators support the notion of evaluation as selecting and collecting 
information for decision making, others criticize these procedures as being too 
prescriptive in nature. Asa result, it is suggested that the use of research models 
of psychology is too limiting for evaluating educational programs (Sjogren, 1974), 
and that the use of comparative research for measuring the effect of school programs 
does not indicate adequately the parts of a program that need to be improved. 
Sjogren (1974:1) contends, therefore, "that the variety of data and information needs 
in educational institutions requires the skills, methods, and insights of not only 
psychology but the social sciences and the humanities as well, " 

The acknowledgment of other methodological approaches for evaluative 
practice has led some evaluators to concentrate on obtaining descriptive information 


of the actual activities in the particular situation, rather than evaluate programs 


in terms of student achievement and/or attitude change. 
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This emphasis on describing the 'program-in-action' is documented in 
the AERA Monograph Series on Curriculum Evaluation, numbers six and seven. 
These recent monographs outline the use of classroom interaction systems, anthro- 
pological field methods, and narrative writings as techniques for collecting 'process- 
oriented’ information. 

The examination of the procedural nature of definitional statements of 
evaluation and of the practical efforts of evaluators, reveals both the successes 
and shortcomings of such an orientation. The success of the conventional mode of 
research in educational evaluation cannot be negated. A variety of evaluative 
plans and procedures for conducting evaluation has been established. Research 
designs and techniques have been adapted and utilized for collections of evaluative 
information. Models have illustrated the complex nature of evaluation. 

In turn, shortcomings reveal ways in which procedural aspects of educat- 
ional evaluation can be improved. Yet, a concern only for procedural aspects 
of evaluation promotes a sense of conservatism in terms of conceptual stability, 
rather than fostering a discussion of educational advances (Apple, 1974). In other 
words, a unitarian concern for procedural aspects does not lead to an examination 
of the taken-for-granted nature of evaluative practices. Instead, a broader frame- 
work is required in order to clarify the guiding interests of evaluation. Once such 


interests are made explicit, then alternative ways of conducting evaluation can 


be considered. 
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Major Guiding Interests of Evaluative Practice 


Evaluation in Terms of Social Valuing 


In order to examine the values and assumptions inherent in evaluative 
practices, a broad conception of the term ‘evaluation’ is required. Apple (1974), 
in his criticism of present evaluative practices and underlying assumptions, defines 
evaluation as a process of social valuing. The process is not operationally defined 
but instead describes the major considerations of social valuing. According to 
Apple, evaluation first involves assigning a value to a specific set of activities 
or products by a group of people. 

Second, the process requires choosing from a range of value systems, 
a value that gives meaning to an educational product or activity. These activities, 
according to Apple, can therefore be judged in terms of their efficiency, their 
human qualities, their Srpedintent of conflict and uncertainty, or their political 
fulfillment. Therefore, acts of evaluation are not neutral in nature, but imply a 
guiding interest that is accepted as given. For this reason, Apple suggests that 
evaluation is ideological in nature. Such a perspective is not necessarily wrong; 
it provides only a partial view of the worth of educational activities. Thus, 
evaluation is an expression of certain values which are, in part, a set of beliefs 
shared by people. Recognition of these beliefs is essential to understanding the 
ways in which certain social activities such as educational evaluation are organized. 

In addition, Apple contends that the guiding principles of evaluation 
such as achievement, improvement, etc., are socially constructed. These concep- 


tions are not inherently found in people, but embody the application of social rules 
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which are considered desirable by a particular group. Apple posits that if guiding 
principles of evaluation are social constructs, then evaluation should focus not 
only on individuals, but also on the school which, as an institution, possesses 


certain social rules. 
Evaluation in Terms of Efficiency 


Today, whether implicitly or explicitly stated, most educational acti- 
vities are valued in terms of efficiency. An example of an explicit statement of 
efficiency is contained in the general model of instruction as proposed by Kibler 


et al (1974). It states: 


The major premise underlying the model is that the 
goal of teaching is to maximize the efficiency/ 
effectiveness and minimize the anxiety with which 
students achieve specific objectives (p. 21). 


and further: 
As suggested by the feedback loop in the general 
model of instruction, the primary purpose of evalu- 
ation is to assess the effectiveness of instruction. 


Of course, the focus of evaluation is to determine 
whether students achieve mastery of the instructional 


objectives (p. 115). 
In addition, this concern for efficiency is present in pleas by evaluators for 'a 
systematic inquiry into the effectiveness of potential new programs.', and the 
need for ‘dependable information in the performance of educational products, 
practices and programs.' (Worthen and Sanders, 1973:348). 
Besides contemporary references for efficiency, the evidence of its 
social value has been extensively documented in North American education from 


a historical point of view. Kliebard (1975) illustrates how the dominant metaphor 
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of curriculum design for the first half of the 20th century was drawn from corporate 
management. The result of this production metaphor, Kliebard contends, is a 
bureaucratic model with behavioralistic and technological characteristics that has 
dehumanized education, alienated ends from means, and stifled student intellectual 
curiosity. 

In a critique of the foundations of the field of curriculum, Walker (1975) 
concludes that curriculum-making is professionalized on a bureaucratic and tech- 
nical model. Asa result, curriculum development lacks mutual criticism by 
educators which is necessary for genuine advances. Furthermore, Karier (1974) 
shows how the bureaucratization of the school curriculum is supported by the social 
and intellectual climate of North American society. Inherent to this climate is an 
Enlightenment ideology which espouses the need for compulsory schooling in order 
to solve social problems by developing in children the proper social attitudes and 
the job skills necessary to fit the social structure of a developing nation. 

The point of such reappraisal of the beliefs and practices of education is 
that today's issues cannot be resolved simply by studying the problem of how to assign 
values in an operational way. Such investigation also requires the study of the 
nature of the values implicit in the procedures now and in the past. 

In other words, to gain an understanding of the worth of an education prog- 
ram, an evaluator must examine both the actions of students and the values of social 
rules shared by the members of the instititution in question. Today, the institutional 
concern for efficiency is supported in evaluation by a process- product rationality. 


To educators, there are some major shortcomings of process~product 


reasoning. Apple (1974) considers the problems to be both educational and idealogical 
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in nature. Educationally, process-product thinking leads to the consideration of 
people as 'things'. This reasoning assumes that education is 'a process of changing 
the behavior patterns of people' and thus students become objects to be manipulated. 
The danger of this objectification, Apple warns, is that students are treated as they 
are conceived to be rather than as they really are. 

The second concern of instrumental reasoning is that efficiency can 
easily become a goal in itself. This encourages evaluative activities to focus on 
those aspects of programs for which evaluative information can be collected. In 
turn, such emphasis on efficiency leads to a means-end dichotomy which, when 
viewed in program development and evaluation, tends to reify means into ends. 

The idealogical nature of process-product reasoning is another shortcoming. 
Evaluation by nature provides a limiting perspective of the worth of educational 
phenomena. Furthermore, it tends to be conservative in nature. Apple (1974) 
contends that educational evaluation is conservative because of its tacit support 
for order and certainty, its focus upon technical expertise in solving bureaucrat- 
ically defined problems and its avoidance of social issues and criticism. The result 
is that evaluation tends to take for granted the institutional assumptions, and by its 


practice, provides rhetoric to continue support of these assumptions. 


Knowledge Guiding Interests of Evaluation 


In essence, all evaluative practices have certain knowledge guiding 
interests. For process-product reasoning, Habermas (1972) classifies man's actions 


in an advanced industrial society as being purposive-rational. These activities, 


Habermas states, are indicative of an empirical analytic science which centers 
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upon the interests of control and certainty. In educational evaluation, the empirical 
models and techniques patterned after behavioral science are exemplars of this 
approach. Moreover, epistemology becomes associated with scientism's standards of 
objectivity of the data and neutrality of the researcher. 

The educator's belief in the process-product rationale also tends to mis- 
represent the ameliorative orientation upon which curriculum development is premised. 
Although amelioration has for some time dominated educational thinking, recent interest 
in the development and judgment of school programs has enabled evaluators to become 
more directly involved in the process of improvement. 

Concern for the improvement of school curricula has encouraged evaluators 
to concentrate on the role of evaluation within a particular social situation or pedagog- 
ical context, rather than discuss the goals of evaluation at a broader methodological 
level. Asa result, the efforts of evaluators have tended to focus more on prescribing 
the procedures of evaluative inquiry while glossing over the more fundamental questions 
regarding the estimation of worth (Scriven, 1967), and the underlying interests and 
assumptions of evaluative practices (Apple, 1974). Education, therefore, becomes 
enamoured with improvements in terms of efficient ways of attaining goals rather 
than concerned with questions of what constitutes an improvement of school situations. 

The emphasis on improvement for reasons of efficiency is reflected in 
Worthen and Sanders! (1973) consideration of evaluative practices. For Sjoberg 


(1959), a decision-oriented study such as evaluation, is viewed as a means of solving 


bureaucratically defined problems. To some degree Scriven (1972) questions the 


concern for improvement solely in terms of goal attainment, by proposing evaluation 
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as an approach that recognizes not only predefined outcomes of a program but 
also its various side effects. 

Finally, the urge to do good by developers and evaluators of cur- 
ricula tends to focus on such practical questions as: "...how can | improve 
my teaching; which are the best programs; and how can | recognize and reward 
a good teacher?" (Kliebard, 1975:42). Although the consideration of such 
practical questions is required now, the need for urgency must not deflect the 
efforts of evaluators from the critical examination of the assumptions underlying 
evaluative practices. 

Practical problems cannot be resolved simply by an improvement in 
procedural practices. On the other hand, if evaluators step back and question 
tenets of evaluation that were assumed to be given, then they can gain a 
greater awareness of the nature of such evaluative practices as goal attainment, 
behavioral objectives, and accountability. For instance, awareness of the know- 
ledge-guiding interests of evaluation can lead to the clarification of the intents 
of evaluation and to the formulation of various methodological approaches for 
conducting evaluation of schooling activities. 

The foregoing examination of evaluative literature illustrates that 
most evaluative procedures depend upon operational definitions, employ research 
designs and statistical techniques, and possess an interest in control and certainty 
for the sake of efficiency. These qualities of evaluative practices are being 
constantly criticized. For instance, the writings of Eisner (1974, 1975) indicate 


serious shortcomings of conventional modes of evaluative practice and suggest 
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alternative approaches to evaluation. The nature of these and other approaches, 
however, must be made explicit - a task that requires a meta-level framework 
of investigation. In the next chapter, a broader view of evaluative practice 


is described. 
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Chapter III 
IDENTIFICATION OF EMIC-EVALUATIVE INQUIRY 


In the last chapter, albeit briefly, a critical analysis outlined some 
of the presumptions underlying conventional educational evaluation. A positiv- 
istic emphasis of research and a dependency upon the value of efficiency were 
described as major characteristics of contemporary evaluative practices. 

In this chapter evaluation is considered in a broad context. The first 
part of the chapter is devoted to the role of evaluation in curriculum development, 
einley findings of empirical research, and theoretical discussions concerned with 
the improvement of research practices in education. Although these considerations 
of evaluative research deal with a wide range of research issues, it is contended 
that much of the epistemological and methodological discussion continues to be 
rooted in positivism. If another way of evaluating educational activities, different 
from the research methodology and the way of viewing the social world of contemp- 
orary practices, is to be considered, then a 'meta-level' examination is needed. 


Thus, in the second part of the chapter, another way of conducting educational 


evaluation is clarified. 


The Positivist Tradition of Educational Evaluation 


Role of Evaluation in Curriculum Development 


Since the launching of Sputnik in 1957, curriculum developers, scholars, 
and educational policy makers in Canada and in the United States have expended 


considerable resources toward curriculum development. The intent of most of 
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these development activities has been to design curricular resources in the form 

of student work outlines, audio and visual aids, and teacher guides, so as to 
replace or to supplement existing school programs. Hence, the decade of the 
sixties was a time when such national projects as the Biological Sciences Curric- 
ulum Studies, the Physical Sciences Study Committee, the High School Geography 
Project, and the School Mathematics Study Group were developed and implemented 
in American schools. These projects had a disciplinary focus and their intent was 
to upgrade student achievement. 

The concern of national organizations to design curricula that would be 
more effective than regular school programs in facilitating student achievement 
has led to a role of evaluation which Scriven (1967) has clarified as summative in 
nature. The concern of evaluators became the resolution of the institutionally 
defined problem "Which program is most effective?" Accordingly, new programs 
were compared with established school programs and their worth was viewed in 
terms of statistical significance. In turn, evaluation was associated with the 
measurement of student outcomes and with experimental research practices. In 
other words, the orientation of evaluative research in curriculum development 
was positivistic in nature. 

Three basic characteristics of evaluative practice have emerged from 
the positivistic orientation. Firstly, evaluative information has been characterized 
by 'objective' data obtained from empirical research that commonly employed 
quasi-experimental designs. The main concern of those involved in such empirical 
research has been that of determining the effectiveness of a particular program 


in changing student behavior. Student mastery of disciplinary knowledge became 
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the most common criterion for determining the effectiveness of a program. 

Secondly, evaluative activity tended to become an appendage to cur- 
riculum development rather than forming an integral part of the development 
process as posited by Aoki (1974a) and Westbury (1970). In this instance, the role 
of evaluation in curriculum development is to assist in or to make decisions regard- 
ing the worth of the final product. Such decisions are based only upon how well 
students have learned certain desired states set by the producer. Evaluative 
practice, therefore, does not become intertwined with such curricular issues as 
goal setting,and selection of content and teaching activities. In contrast, recent 
evaluation reports show greater concern with the improvement of a program rather 
than the assessment of student learning outcomes. Two Canadian examples are 
the pioneer evaluative work of the Alberta Social Studies Program (Downey, 1975) 
and of the Canada Studies Foundation (Bernier et al, 1975). In these cases, the 
role of evaluation is primarily formative, centrally concerned with the improvement 
of the program and its development process. 

Thirdly, empirical research practices in evaluation have facilitated an 
accountability movement that is premised upon the evaluation of student learning 
rather than upon the examination of the school itself. For determining the account- 
ability of schools, the primary basis has become the measurement of student out- 
comes. Concern among evaluators is thus for techniques to measure student 


achievements. An illustration of this concern is the debate over the merits of norm- 


and criterion-referenced measures (Popham, 1974). 
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Hence, the evaluative characteristics arising from the role evaluation 
played in early curriculum development have encouraged evaluators to resolve 
institutionally defined problems and to focus only on procedural aspects. Apple 
(1974) contends that such evaluative activity has fostered more concern for con- 


ceptual and social stability than for change in evaluation. 
Research Surveys Related to Evaluative Practice 


In recent years, increasing criticism directed towards conventional 
research practices in education may be found in surveys of curricular and pedagog- 
ical research findings. Many of these surveys examine research findings which 
have been used as evaluative information. One such practice for judging the 
worth of an innovative program aries the use of comparative research in which 
such a program is compared with a conventional school program according to 
student achievement. Weaknesses of this practice are pointed out by Walker and 
Schaffarzick (1974). Upon reviewing twenty-six long-term and large~scale studies 
involving comparison of new and traditional curricula, they conclude that innovative 
curricula were superior only in their own terms. In other words, students receiving 
different curricula (in the same subject area) performed best on the portion of the 
test related to their program, and equally well on the parts of the test common to 
both curricula. Walker and Schaffarzick (1974) contend that other shortcomings of 
the comparative approach to curriculum evaluation are: dependence upon the 
restrictive nature of achievement tests (range of outcomes); the assumption that 


curricula being compared have the same intentions; and that the function of research 
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is to discover which curriculum performed the common tasks best. Because of these 
shortcomings, Walker and Schaffarzick (1974) seriously question the value of design- 
ing and conducting quasi-experimental research for comparing curricula. They 
recommend instead, for both policy makers and scholars, "studies which locate the 
distinctive outcomes of different curricula and studies which determine the long-term 
school related and life consequences of these different outcomes" (1974:109). 
Although these recommendations represent new avenues by which to compare (evaluate) 
curricula, research by their definitions would continue to remain outcome oriented. 

A second area of research related to evaluative practice is the investig- 
Aten of schooling variables thought to affect student achievement. A number of 
surveys confirm the inconclusive evidence of comparative research concerned with 
such school variables as class-size, team teaching, and group-centered versus 
teacher-centered approaches. Stephens (1967) contends there are no consistent or 
significant differences in student achievement associated with any of hess variables. 
Similarly, Averich et al (1972) in a Rand Corporation report entitled "How Effective 
is Schooling?" concludes that there is inconclusive empirical knowledge regarding 
the determinants of schooling effectiveness. 

Because of this inconclusiveness, the Rand report suggests three fruitful 
avenues for future educational research. First, research should consider non-school 
factors as possible important determinants of what happens in school. Second, the 
relationship between teacher, student, and method may produce an interaction 


effect that ascribes importance to one situation but not to another. Third, an 


improvement in educational outcomes may be more easily facilitated by different 


forms of education, such as open schools and performance contracting. 
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Cther surveys have extensively examined classroom interaction research 
which relates teacher behaviors to pupil growth. Ina survey of classroom research 
Nuthall reveals that although the "type and complexity of variables has changed, 
the questions being asked, the research designs and the ambiguity of the findings 
remain largely unchanged" (1974:1). He contends that the ineffectiveness of class- 
room research is not so much a function of the complex nature of a classroom but 
rather the commitment of researchers to traditional research procedure. The solution, 
Nuthall argues, is to let the nature of both the problem and the data determine the 
procedures that should be used, and thus provide a basis on which reliability might 
be assessed. This is in contrast to the use of normative models in research which 
indicate the way data ought to behave. Although Nuthall posits that the commit- 
ment of many educators to traditional procedures of research has led to asking the 
wrong kinds of research questions, it would seem that his concern is only with the 
‘conventional’ empirical mode of research and ignores broad methodological 
questions. 

In terms of the evaluation of classroom instruction, Rosenshine (1970) 
outlines ways in which classroom observation instruments can be utilized. He 
contends that without classroom interaction data it remains difficult for educators 
to conduct formative evaluation. In addition, Rosenshine (1970) states that to 
perceive an instructional program as a homogeneous ‘treatment variable’ is a 
questionable assumption in light of research by Gallagher (1966) indicating vari- 
ability in teachers’ use of an instructional program. He recommends that the use 


of category and rating systems can aid evaluators in attending to the context of 
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classroom interactions other than frequency counts and in facilitating a better 
understanding of the relationship between classroom occurrences and student out- 
come measures. 

The surveys upon which | have commented represent only a portion of 
the many examinations of conventional empirical research in education. Never- 
theless, they point to some of the major criticisms of research practices commonly 
found in curricular and evaluative studies. 

These surveys of the findings of conventional research may help in the 
improvement of procedures for the accumulation of 'scientific' based knowledge. 
They may even lead to more generalizable statements regarding the effectiveness 
of schooling variables in terms of student achievement. 

Yet the recommendations of the surveys for a greater array of dependent 
measures, increased collection of classroom interaction data and more longitudinal 
studies for examining school and life consequences are methodological issues of an 
'in house! nature. In this view methodology is equated with technique. As 
Kaplan states, the issues are ... “inquiries into the potentialities and limitations 
of some techniques or other, or exploration of its variants" (1964:19). In other 
words, the foundations of the techniques remain unquestioned, with the major 
concern focusing on the mastery of the process. Such emphasis upon technical 
matters of research is characteristic of the 'designative' form of inquiry. © Moreover, 


the major focus of such recommendations is for a program effectiveness in terms of 


3 The term 'designative' comes from a social studies workshop developed by 


Aoki (1974b). Designative inquiry posits a sense of detachment of man from the 
social world. In turn, the stress upon 'watching things happen’ produces know= 


ledge about curriculum’. 
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student outcomes and for certainty in the operation of school programs. 

Although no single critique of the growth and development of knowledge 
in education has received the kind of attention given to Thomas Kuhn's (1970) 
writing, there are a number of discourses that provide a historical account of the 
thinking about research and, in particular, evaluative practice. The prescriptions 
or normative statements for improving research provide a second source of criticism 
of the research practices in education. In this case, theory is examined generally 
in terms of the role it plays in research and specifically in terms of the ways in 
which if can aid research activities in the fields of curriculum development and 


evaluation. 
Theoretical Discussions for Improvement of Research Practice 


The yearly addresses to the National Association for Research on Science 
Teaching represent one on-going account of prescriptions for the improvement of 
research in science teaching. These accounts either mirror the mainstream think- 
ing of educational research at the time, or reflect major innovative attempts for 
viewing the research work in education. Some of the more significant papers are 


discussed in order to provide a historical perspective of thought for educational 


and evaluative research. 

The first significant statement in The Journal of Research in Science 
Teaching was by Ralph Tyler (1968). Tyler believes that theory should consist of 
a conceptual map of the elements and processes required for research. To improve 
research activities in education it is necessary to elaborate and test scientifically 


the map of conceptual theory. Atkin (1968) reiterates the need to have research 
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founded upon scientific theory, but also suggests that it be rooted in classroom 
events rather than upon empirical hypothesis - a testing technique common to 
psychology and behavioral science. Some years later, Gene Glass (1972) focused 
on the types of inquiry needed to improve research in education. Glass argues 
that it is unproductive for educational research to continue construction of theories 
or models that enable explanation of phenomena or generalizability of relationships 
between elements. He advocates that research in education should turn from nomo- 
thetic to ideographic considerations in order to solve specific issues in education. 
Glass, therefore, distinguishes the purpose of inquiry as being either elucidatory 
or evaluative in nature. He recommends that the use of an evaluative form of 
inquiry would greatly assist educational developments. 

More recently, Shulman (1974) has proposed that the solution for the 
improvement of research falls between the positions advocated by Glass and Tyler. 
Research which focuses on the notion of ‘theories of the middle range’ would be 
used to formulate generalizations of a modest scope for describing complex socio- 
cultural events. Such theory, contends Shulman, would aid understanding by giving 
meaning to our observations and descriptions. Thus, theories would not act as laws, 
but rather as heuristic devices that would facilitate meaningful description and 
interpretation of curriculum planning and evaluation activities. 

A second prescription for the improvement of research practices originates 
with Shaver and Larkins’ (1973) article, Research on Teaching Social Studies. Faced 
with the lack of a body of systematic, empirically based knowledge, and the in- 
appropriate selection of research design and method, the authors postulate the need 


for a broader view for conducting research in social studies education. Shaver and 
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Larkins’ position is that of generating theory by means of ethnography, an anthro- 
pological approach to field research. 

Although the broader view avoids specific statistical techniques in 
favor of a holistic approach to the school or classroom, it is contended the broader 
view is no different from the empirical research conventionally practiced in social 
studies. Instead of a concern for theory verification, research shifts to theory 
generation - a research step that simply precedes the act of theory testing. Explan- 
ation continues to be based on the predictive relationship between 'scientific' con- 
structs or variables. 

Van Manen (1975) pursues further the broader view advocated by Shaver 
and Larkins. His explanation of alternative research orientations is not an inquiry 
into the designative aspects of teaching social studies but rather a 'meta-level' study 
of the epistemological paradigms for studying man and his social world. Empirical- 
analytic, interpretive and critical theory are the three dominant orientations ident- 
ified by Van Manen. In turn, these orientations are rooted in Habermas’ (1972) 
‘cognitive interests! which guide scientific research and theory development. Each, 
it is claimed, has its own way of knowing, conception of objectivity and related 
methodologies. 

In sum, such normative discourses raise major issues of research. The 
prescriptions for improvement as outlined in the Journal of Research in Science 
Teaching advance the distinction between educational and evaluative research and 


acknowledge the role of middle range theory as being an appropriate alternative 


within positivism. From the discourse on research in social education comes the 
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postulation of a 'meta level’ study to clarify different orientations to research. 


An Alternative Approach to Educational Evaluation 


Necessity of a Meta-Level Study 


At first glance, a 'meta-level' study appears to be of little help in 
practical activities such as educational evaluation. Yet, upon reflection, it be- 
comes evident that such a level of investigation can identify neglected areas of 
research and clarify the bases of alternative approaches. My early reluctance to 
consider such a level of study was the result of a 'limit-situation'.> My habits of 
thought, so conditioned by previous training and research, disavowed any self- 
reflection. Positivistic research was taken-for-granted as the only mode of inquiry 
in educational research. Moreover, my '‘limit-situation'’ caused me to avoid exam- 
ining the ethical issues arising from what Apple (1975a) describes as the 'manipulative 
ethos' towards life in classrooms. 

In addition, | was increasingly frustrated by many of the nagging problems 
confronting curriculum and pedagogical development. Surveys of research findings 
continued to indicate more shortcomings than successes. The fledgling field of 
educational evaluation had adopted unquestioningly a positivistic orientation of 
research. There is a reluctance among many evaluators to examine the presuppositions 


upon which their knowledge claims rest. Instead they prescribe procedural models 


41 use the notion of a 'meta-level' study to refer to a way of looking at various 
sciences. Radnitsky (1969) outlines a number of intellectual traditions in meta 
science that examine the theoretical parts of various ‘scientific’ endeavours. 


Freire (1974) uses the term to refer to a situation in which a person is not 
aware that there are other options beyond the taken-for-granted practices. My 


reference is in the context of educational research. 
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for conducting evaluation and/or suggest refinement or extension of methods for 
collecting evaluative information. Activities remain premised on the value of 
efficiency. In brief, evaluators view the clarification of the roots of their research 
as philosophical work and not as part of their methodological concerns. As a result, 
they take-for-granted an epistemological stance drawn from the observations of 
methods employed by the natural sciences. 

Thus, another way for conducting evaluation requires not only a different 
set of evaluative procedures but also a different set of presuppositions of man, of 
knowing, and of inquiry. Ultimately a different view of the educational process 
is eemed: It is within this context of inquiry that a matrix is presented for the 


clarification of another way of conducting educational evaluation. 


Matrix of Educational Research 


The matrix in Figure 1 objectifies my subjective realization of educa- 
tional evaluation. It serves as an index for my thoughts arising from the 'critical' 
examination of contemporary evaluative practices in Chapter II, and the analysis 
of conventional research practices related to curricular and evaluative research in 
the first part of this chapter. The objectification is an expression of my intention 
to propose emic-evaluative inquiry as a way of evaluating educational activities. 
By externalizing man's subjectivity, an objectification becomes an index of the 
meaning one 'gives' to reality and also serves to ‘proclaim’ one's intentions. 

Objectifications are not new to the discourse of education and evaluative 
research. The activities of educational research are not only filled with objectifi- 


cations, but only possible with them (Berger and Luckmann, 1967). 
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Figure 1. Research Matrix Illustrating Types of 
and Frameworks for Inquiry. 
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As an objectification, the matrix facilitates an inquiry that clarifies 
four ways of viewing educational research rather than adhering to a single epist- 
emological position. It seeks to expose some of the fundamental assumptions about 
how we view the social world, how we come to know, and what related procedures 
we use to know about human activities. 

The matrix acknowledges two dimensions for clarifying educational 
research (see Figure 1). The horizontal dimension represents 'types of inquiry’. 
These types of inquiry are described as being either 'elucidatory' or ‘evaluative’ 
in nature. Although this distinction of educational research is described by Glass 
(1972) from within the conventional paradigm of educational research, it is con- 
tended that many of the distinguishing characteristics of inquiry have a wider 
applicability to research paradigms in education. 

The vertical dimension of the matrix outlines ‘frameworks for inquiry’. 
The distinction of 'emic' and 'etic', first elaborated by Pike (1967), represents 
approaches used to study human activity in pirecelecrce! field research. The 
emic/etic distinction is not intended to portray a subjective/objective dichotomy 
nor is it suggestive of two parallel ways of knowing that result from the dualism of 
early European philosophy. Instead, the frameworks for inquiry identify ways of 
knowing the socio-cultural world in which the emphasis on understanding is either 
in terms of an outsider's frame of reference (etic) or an actor's viewpoint (emic). 


In this study, the 'emic' viewpoint is stipulated as a dialectic process between the 


subjective self and his objectified social world. © 


6 By assuming a dialectic relationship between the self and his social world, 
an on-going process of interaction ensues in which ‘subjective’ meaning becomes 
objectified as 'social meaning’. Berger and Luckmann (1967) contend there can 


be no subjective within the objective and vice versa. 
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Types of Inquiry 


In distinguishing types of educational research, Glass (1972) identifies 
the process of inquiry as either 'elucidatory' or ‘evaluative' in nature. Elucidatory 
inquiry is the process of obtaining generalizable knowledge by testing claims about 
the relationships among variables. Evaluative inquiry, on the other hand, is the 
determination of worth of a situation or phenomenon according to particular know- 
ledge. Glass indicates a number of characteristics of inquiry which distinguish 
elucidation from evaluation. 

One of the major characteristics is that elucidatory inquiry and 
evaluative inquiry each seek different ends. Glass (1972) contends that the 
elucidatory inquiry is conclusion-oriented, whereas evaluative inquiry is decision- 
oriented. The concern of evaluative inquiry is to provide information to a client 
(i.e., curriculum developer) who in turn is committed to solve a particular problem 
or, more generally, to improve an educational program. Elucidatory inquiry attempts 
to satisfy the researcher's curiosity by reaching general conclusions about phenomena. 
In short, the aim of elucidatory inquiry is to understand the phenomena in all its 
existing situations. Evaluative inquiry, on the other hand, seeks information that 
describes a particular situation with respect to a certain value criterion. 

A second major characteristic of elucidatory and evaluative inquiry is 
the way understanding is perceived. For Glass (1972), elucidatory inquiry strives 
to clarify human activity, according to nomothetic statements. The goal of inquiry 
is the discovery of generalizable laws on which human incidents can be explained. 


Explanation, then, becomes the basis for understanding. On the other hand, the 
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goal of evaluative inquiry is not explanation but the judgment of what is good about 

a particular thing or situation. Glass indicates, therefore, that evaluative inquiry 
seeks ideographic accounts (descriptions of the particular) to assist in making decisions. 
In this case, the basis for understanding is the judgment of worth according to parti- 
cular descriptions. 

A third major characteristic is the deployment of methods. Although 
Glass questions the usefulness of comparative experimental design for evaluative 
research, he concludes: 

there are many more similarities than differences 
between elucidatory and evaluative inquiry with regard 
to the techniques by which empirical evidence is collated 
and judged to be sound. (1972:8) 
As a result, both researchers and evaluators use methods from the same inquiry para- 
digm. 

At first glance this contention for similarity in methods would appear 
contradictory to the other distinctions in inquiry made by Glass. However, in an 
earlier paper, Glass (1971) indicates the notion of a heuristic relationship between 
basic and applied research. This relationship, although allowing for different 
emphases in research, continues to view knowing as being premised in the same 
inquiry paradigm. Consequently, elucidatory inquiry continues to stimulate and 
suggest empirical procedures for ‘applied’ research such as evaluation. 

A second criticism can be made of Glass's distinctions of inquiry regarding 
the goals of research, and the basis of understanding. Despite these distinctions, it 


would appear that the approach fo research by Glass is not broad enough to identify 


other possible ways of knowing. For instance, Glass's argument that educational 
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research should focus more on evaluative inquiry does not acknowledge the possibility 
of alternative epistemological stances. Instead, concern for ideographic accounts 
for decision-making is simply a first step in scientific investigation that eventually 
seeks generalizable knowledge. In other words, although types of inquiry concep- 
tualize understanding either in terms of generalizable knowledge or particular des- 
criptions, knowing continues to be rooted in observation (detached view of human 
activity). For this reason, | have included in my matrix the dimension, ‘frameworks 
for inquiry’. It is contended that the 'types of inquiry’ outlined by Glass are only 
indicative of the 'etic' framework. On the other hand, conceptualizing an emic view- 
point in terms of social phenomenology provides a broader framework in which knowing 


can be considered. 


Frameworks for Inquiry 


The second dimension of the matrix refers to ‘frameworks for inquiry’. 
These frames of reference, coined by Pike (1966, 1967) as 'emic' and 'etic', are 
two viewpoints for describing human activity.” For some time these viewpoints 
have been used by cultural anthropologists to provide an understanding of particular 
cultural groups. 

The etic viewpoint is a stance for observing human actions according to 
a framework ie outside a particular culture, whereas an emic description is based 
upon a point of view originating from within a culture. Pike (1967) outlines a 


number of characteristics inherent in the emic/etic emphasis. 


7The distinction of emic and etic originates from the words 'phonetic' and 
'nhonemic' used in conventional linguistic analysis. Pike (1967) contends that 
the viewpoints can be used not only to study language but also culture in an 
analogous manner. In this study the classroom is viewed as a culture. 
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One characteristic is the source of the framework. Pike (1967) contends 
that an etic framework is alien to a particular cultural situation. The etic frame, 
based on prior broad samplings or cross-cultural studies, is available before one 
begins the study of a particular situation. How one describes and explains human 
activities is determined in advance. On the other hand, emic frames are deter- 
mined during the examination of the culture. Emic frameworks, therefore, are 
discovered, not predicted. 

A second characteristic, closely related to the characteristic of source, 
is the establishment of the frameworks. Pike (1967) states that an etic organiza- 
tion of a cross-cultural scheme is created by the researcher. It presupposes that 
the structures of a culture are those theoretical constructs created and shared 
by a community of scholars. On the other hand, the creation of an emic framework 
occurs within a culture and is expressed in the form of beliefs, values, and customs. 
An emic viewpoint, then, is developed within a culture. 

The criteria used for description and analysis are a third major distingu- 
ishing characteristic of the emic/etic emphasis. Since etic descriptions are based 
upon an outsider's point of view, the criteria are also external to the situation, 
whereas an emic account is based upon an internal view with criteria found within 
the culture. An etic description, therefore, is more absolute in nature, and may 
be used in comparative studies of culture. Emic accounts are relative to the 
internal qualities of the culture. 

Although Pike's emic/etic distinction provides general characteristics 


of an ‘outsider's! and ‘insider's’ points of view, it is contended that they do not 
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provide a broader view of understanding.® In both viewpoints, descriptions are 
based on observations, either those of the researcher or those of individuals within 
a particular situation. To understand a culture requires knowing certain facts about 
a person or cultural group. The only attribute of knowing, then, is the context 
(either inside or outside) from which the observed facts are derived. 

In addition to viewing descriptions in terms of observational understanding, 
the emic point of view can also be conceptualized in terms of interpretive under- 
standing, a concern of a number of approaches to hermeneutic science.” One such 
approach, particularly suited to the socio-cultural context of classrooms, is based 
on the social phenomenology of Alfred Schutz. In this case, subjective or 'emic' 
understanding becomes expressed in terms of the intentions, motives, and interests 
of people who, as actors, create a socially constructed world. The concern of under- 
standing is not with an individual's private meaning of daily activities but, rather, 
with the interpretation of how the social world is defined, interpreted and acted 
upon by actors (social meaning). 

Emic understandings, then, become 'radically' empirical by attempting 
to expose the experiences that arise when an individual typifies (categorizes) his 
actions in terms of a socially shared framework of meaning. In an emic viewpoint, 

8Wright (1971) contends that today's use of ‘understanding’ is narrow and often 
misrepresented. Originating from the German idea of 'verstehen', understanding 
became viewed as dichotomous to explanation. Asa result, positivists came to view 


understanding as subjective, intuitive and unsystematic. In turn, they considered 
explanation as the only legitimate form of understanding. In this study, | view under- 


standing in a broad sense as a process of knowing about social phenomena that includes 


either an ‘etic’ or emic' stance. 

2A hermeneutic science provides various interpretive approaches for subjective 
understanding of the socio-cultural world. Apple (1975b) contends that the inter- 
pretive practices presuppose an underlying interest in extending ‘intersubjective 
understanding rather than in control. 
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meaning becomes objectified by a social order shared by individuals in a social 
situation. Thus, the constructs of social phenomenology, which acknowledge the 
existence of a social order constructed and maintained by ‘insiders’ presuppose. an 
emic framework as a dialectic relationship between the individual and his social 
world. Emic understanding, therefore, becomes based on intentionality rather 


10 


than observation. 
Four Domains of Research Generated by the Matrix 


The two dimensions of 'types of inquiry’ and ‘frameworks for inquiry' 
combine to generate four domains in which educational and social science research 
can be considered. Each domain will be considered in terms of characteristics 
arising from the two dimensions of the matrix. These characteristics are goals of 
research, modes of understanding, views of reality, and methods of research. When 
necessary, exemplars of the research efforts of educators and social scientists will 


be described in the context of the four domains. 


Etic-Elucidatory Domain (A-1) 


The domain of etic-elucidatory inquiry is described according to the 
four characteristics generated from the dimensions of 'types of inquiry’ and 'frame- 


works for inquiry’. Research in this domain is described as being conclusion- 


oriented. 


l0the distinction is that 'emic' understanding presupposes knowing as the mean- 
ing (intentions) individuals give to phenomena rather than as sensory data a researcher 


gains from observing people's actions. 
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Goal of Research (A-1) 


The goal of etic-elucidatory research is the identification of conclusions 
about human activities that arise from the interests and hunches of the researchers. 
Results are based upon interpretive frameworks external to the situation. Moreover, 
the frame of reference is the creation of the researcher. Research strives to increase 
the power to predict, and control events of a given kind in terms of the relation- 


ships between variables. 
Mode of Understanding 


In etic-elucidatory research (A-1), human activities are understood in 
terms of nomethetic statements. Such statements represent abstracted causal relation- 
ships between variables or concepts. In turn, the social world is assumed to be 
intrinsically meaningless. Thus, the researcher is "free to slice it in any manner 
that suits his particular cognitive concern". (Silberman, 1972:23). The only 
condition for the (A-1) domain of research is that there should be consensual agree- 
ment among scientists as to what procedures constitute scientific research and hence 
which explanations are considered acceptable. Kuhn (1970) views the procedural 
agreements among scientists as the paradigm of ‘normal science’. !! First, the para- 
digm of the A-1 domain prescribes the process of explanation. Since the social world 
is assumed to have no intrinsic meaning, the researcher translates his data into the 


significant concepts of his discipline or field of study. In turn, these thought 


Wikuhn (1970) describes in multiple ways how a paradigm is viewed as a model 


to guide research activities. 
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constructs provide explanation for his observations. Second, the paradigm provides 
guidelines for verifying explanations. Verification becomes possible as the 
researcher's concepts are tied to the sensory data. Thus, the adequacy of under- 
standing social phenomena is determined by sensory observation. 

A third condition of normal science is that explanation is expressed in 
terms of causal relationships. This view of explanation implies that each occurring 
event has a cause, that a difference in effect is a result of a differing cause and 
that each cause itself has a prior cause. Moreover, this form of understanding pre- 
supposes a cognitive interest of control. As a result, by controlling and manipulat- 
ing phenomena, the researcher is able to establish causal links between variables 
and thus can explain and predict social events. 

Finally, normal science postulates that the growth of knowledge occurs 
from accumulating the results of hypothetico-deductive research. The logic of this 
research is based upon the principle of falsification, which requires researcher to 
disprove rather than to verify theory. 

A common practice of educational research is to gain understanding by 
the process of deductive reasoning. This notion is reinforced by Gage (1963) who 
advocates the development of a theory of teaching. The main purpose of construct- 
ing scientific theories, Gage (1963:96) contends, is to “increase our power to 
understand, predict and control events of a certain kind." In contrast to the 
demand for the development of theory, other educators (Shaver and Larkins, 1973; 
Mitra, 1974) contend that research activities in education have been unsuccessful 


in establishing a nomothetic network for explaining educational occurrences. 
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Consequently, some educators are suggesting a ‘broader view' of 
classroom research by utilizing Merton's (1957) notion of 'theories of the middle 
range', by stressing theory generation rather than theory verification. Theories 
of the middle range "lie between the minor but necessary working hypotheses 
that evolve in abundance during day-to-day research and the all-inclusive syst- 
ematic efforts to develop a unified theory that will explain all the observed uni- 
formities..." (Merton, 1957:39). These theories are mainly used to stimulate and 
guide empirical inquiry rather than function as nomothetic statements. Such 
theories exist only long enough to be useful for research or until they are subsumed 
by fete general conceptual schemes. Although middle range theories are not 
concerned directly with prediction and control, they continue to view explanation 
in terms of relationships between concepts or variables. These formulated relation- 
ships are based upon a social order that is predefined for research. Thus, theories 
of the middle range continue to be etic-elucidatory in nature. | 

A second ‘broader view' of educational research is that of theory genera- 
tion rather than theory verification. Education and social science literature con- 
tain numerous prescriptions on ways in which theory generation may occur. For 
instance, Shaver and Larkins' position is supported by the classroom research of 
Smith and Geoffrey (1968) who pioneered the use of anthropological field methods 
in education. Their purpose was to identify major classroom concepts and to estab- 
lish relationships between concepts soas to advance a general theory of teaching. 

More recently, Lutz and Ramsay (1974) suggest that anthropological 


field methods focus on developing rather than testing hypotheses. By carefully 
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studying the total socio-cultural situation, (i.e., a classroom), the researcher is 
able to identify important elements and patterns for the purpose of establishing 
propositional statements which can act as models for theory generation. Thus, 
theory becomes 'grounded' in the realities of a classroom according to a 'fore- 
shadowed' problem. Lutz and Ramsey argue that theory generation is a "distinct 
mode of scientific thought" and a "parallel way of acquiring knowledge” (1974:6) 
to that of the hypothesis testing and statistical analysis often used in educational 
research. 

Another approach to theory generation is Glaser and Strauss! (1967) 
notion of grounded theory. They contend that theory should be generated from data 
of actual situations rather than from a priori assumptions. As a result, induction 


"ever- 


rather than deduction is emphasized. Glaser and Strauss view theory as an 
developing entity not as a perfect product." (1967:32). Comparative analysis is 
the general method advocated for generating theory. That is, data comparison of 
actual situations enables the researcher to generate either substantive or formal 
kinds of theory. Substantive theory refers to statements of a particular situation 
in which a substantive or empirical area of inquiry (i.e., patient care, in-service 
education) is developed. The results can be used as building blocks for a more 
formalized kind of theory. Formal theory fosters the development of a conceptual 


area of inquiry (i.e., social mobility, role playing). Although the two kinds of 


theory exist in distinguishable levels of generality, they are both considered to be 


‘middle range’ in nature. 
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According to Glaser and Strauss (1967) the comparison of data from 
actual situations enables the researcher to validate his facts, establish the general- 
ity of a fact, and even test a hypothesis. In order to be of practical value, the 
propositions of a grounded theory must fit the situation in which theory is to be 
used. In addition, the propositions must be understandable by laymen concerned 
with the situation, must be sufficiently general to be applicable to daily events, 
and must enable prediction of changing occurrences. 

Although the approaches of anthropological field methods and grounded 
theory acknowledge close association with the socio-cultural world, understanding 
continues to remain etic in nature, for their aim is to generate conceptual cate- 
gories and establish relationships among the categories. The conceptual framework, 
therefore, is inductively determined but the frame of reference does not acknow- 
ledge the social order of the situation being studied. 

In sum, these exemplars of a 'broader view' of understanding simply 
shift the emphasis from that of verification of nomothetic statements to the con- 
firmation of low level statements of relationship or to the generation of theoretical 
propositions. The view does not achieve an epistemological stance different from 
the conventional research found in contemporary educational and evaluative 
literature. Understanding continues to be based on observation and on relationships 


externally derived, both characteristics of the etic-elucidatory domain of research. 
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View of Reality 


Etic-elucidatory research views reality as a natural, objective world. 
This view of reality is grounded in a number of metaphysical assumptions concerning 
the nature of phenomena which are being observed. First, research of the A-I 
domain views the natural world as possessing no inherent meaning structure. In- 
stead, the researcher constructs interpretive frameworks that give meaning to the 
social world. 

Accepting reality as a natural world also assumes that the object world 
is external to the researcher, and exists independently of him. Theory testing 
and causal explanation are therefore based on the observable actions and overt 
properties of the object world. 

rahe conventional research practices in education view the classroom 
as a actora world. This orientation of research is reflected in Jackson's (1968; 
1975) concern for naturalistic research in education. Asa result, his lengthy 
efforts of observation and note-taking while in an elementary classroom provide 
a naturalistic description of class life. Although Jackson (1968:159) contends 
that "we must move up close to the phenomena of the teacher's world” his research 
does not appear to identify the emic viewpoint of the classroom activities. Instead, 
an etic frame of reference, free of the classroom culture, is utilized to explain 


the significance of classroom activities for the researcher. 
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Methods 


The methods ScasobPunhin the etic-elucidatory domain of research 
include a wide range of techniques and procedures. Supported by procedural rules 
embedded in the researcher's frame of reference, methods strive to maintain a 
high degree of scientific rigor and precision. Such qualities are best achieved 
by quasi-experimental designs and statistical techniques adapted from psychology. 

Concerns for process-oriented studies have somewhat altered empirical 
procedures for collecting data. For instance, classroom interaction systems, as 
etic frameworks, provide frequency information of classroom interactions for the 
purpose of identifying relationships. The utilization of anthropological field 
methods in educational research, as suggested by Lutz and Ramsey (1974), places 
greater emphasis on observing the action of a cultural situation. These methods are 
objective techniques that collect data for the purpose of providing explanation of 
human activities. Actions and experiences of people are viewed as objective social 


facts. This premise enables etic-eludidatory methods to be universally applicable. 


Etic-Evaluative Domain (A-II) 


In questioning the productivity of conventional research activities as 
outlined in the A-I domain, Glass (1972) suggests that efforts of educational 
researchers should instead emphasize evaluative inquiry. It is contended that his 


e e ° e e es e in 
suggestion of a shirt in research interests represents an etic-evaluative domai 


of research. 
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Goal of Research 


The aim of etic-evaluative inquiry is the solution of practical issues. 
The concern of the evaluator is to obtain information that will resolve a particular 
problem. In most cases, this problem is defined by the evaluator's client. How- 
ever, how the topic is solved depends upon the evaluator's point of view. Thus, 
both the creation of the problem and its solution are based upon a framework 
external to a particular situation. For instance, the evaluation models designed 
by Stake (1972) and Stufflebeam et al (1971) are prescriptions on how to obtain 


information in order to solve a particular problem. 
Mode of Understanding 


Unlike etic-elucidatory research (A-I| domain), evaluative inquiry does 
not seek explanation of events or occurrences in terms of nomothetic statements. 
Instead, the A-II domain establishes descriptive accounts that aid evaluators (or 
decision-makers) in judging the viability of a solution or the worthiness of an 


educational program. 


View of Reality 


For evaluative research, the etic view of reality corresponds to that 
of elucidatory research outlined in the A-I domain. Reality is a natural world 
without inherent meaning. If exists as an objective world in which the evaluator 


(or his client) defines the problem and objectifies human activities as evaluative 


information for decision-making. 
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Methods 


In most cases, evaluators utilize methods found in elucidatory inquiry. 
However, the selection of methods may vary depending upon the perception of the 
role of evaluation. If evaluation is equated with measurement, then there will be 
typically an emphasis upon quasi-experimental designs and statistical techniques. 
On the other hand, if the concern is for process evaluation, then observation, 
interviewing, sampling, or survey methods may be employed. For example, Smith 
and Pohland (1974) related how they employed participant observation techniques, 
interviews and questionnaires to collect evaluative information on a computer 
assisted instruction program in mathematics. Rosenshine (1970) outlines how class- 
room interaction systems can provide evaluative information for the modification of 
instructional programs. Such attempts by evaluators reflect the large range of 
methods employed in etic-evaluative inquiry. The increasing recognition for 
process evaluation and the criticism of comparative curricular practices that are 
based upon models of psychology has resulted in evaluative methods becoming more 
concerned with identifying needed areas of improvement. Although current evalua 
tive practices and prescriptions have urged greater use of observation and survey 
methods, their concern for objectivity continues to be a focus of evaluators. For 
this reason, the range of methods used in etic-evaluative research continues to 


reflect an epistemological stance of conventional research. 
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Emic-Elucidatory Domain (B-1) 


Goal of Research 


The aim of emic-elucidatory research is to understand the phenomena 
of a world that is socially constructed. Such a goal is based upon the interpreta- 
tion of meaning structures that exist within the everyday life activities of individuals 
rather than in terms of the causal relationships of concepts or variables imposed upon 
the social world by the researcher. The interpretive frameworks of B-I domain recog- 
nize the subjective meaning structures or shared social rules that exist within the 
reality of everyday life. The social order is not taken-for-granted as in the con- 
ventional research of the A-I domain, but, instead, is considered problematic. 

In order to elucidate the subjective meaning of the social world, research 
becomes both descriptive and interpretive. Furthermore, accounts of emic-eluci~- 
datory research seek to investigate social occurrences and phenomena not solely by 
means of direct observation but by exposing the intentions of individuals. Descrip- 
tions are interpretive in that they refer to meaning an individual gives to his own 
actions. The understanding of a socially constructed reality therefore becomes 


conclusion-oriented in nature, in that the aim is to describe social reality. 


Mode of Understanding 


The purpose of understanding in emic-elucidatory research is to describe 
happenings in terms of the actor's meaning of his actions. Hence, description 
becomes based upon the actor's view of his socio-cultural situation rather than in 


terms of a reified social system selected by a researcher in order to give his 
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interpretation of human actions. Descriptions of subjective meaning are not 
founded on sensory observation of human action (as is the case in natural sciences) 
but instead are predicated on the daily life experiences of actors. 

Philosophers and historians such as Dilthey, Hegel, Simmel, Husser| 
and Sartre have provided a philosophical discourse of knowing that represents the 
roots of research in the B=! domain. However, examination of their efforts is 
beyond the scope of this study. Instead, the focus is upon more recent methodolo- 
gical efforts of interpretive understanding. 

The most significant influence of recent cultural and interpretive research 
has bad the thinking of Max Weber (1949). His formulation of the notion of 
*verstehen'’ as a method which recognized human consciousness is generic to con- 
temporary socio-cultural research. 2 'Verstehen', translated as ‘interpretive under- 
standing’, recognizes meaning in terms of human intentions, or the significance 
individuals give to their actions. Asa result, 'verstehen' exists in everyday life. 
Weber considered ‘verstehen' to be a pre-existing idealization and one which is 
experienced and interpreted by others in the social situation. The 'facts' of emic- 
elucidatory research become the actor's intentions, beliefs, definition of the 
situation and actions. These facts represent interpretations of reality for the 
people in the situation. 

Yet, Weber insisted that an examination of a social situation requires 
both interpretation at the level of subjective meaning and causal explanation. 


For this reason, 'verstehen' does not act as a substitute for intuition nor does it 


12 For a thorough account of the debate on Weber's notion of ‘verstehen' 


as subjective understanding see Truzzi (1974). 
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relegate conventional empirical methods to a secondary role. In Weber's view, 
'verstehen' complements empirical-analytic work; it does not replace it. Sucha 
position, Brittan (1973:11) contends, has resulted in 'verstehen' being "misunder- 
stood by its critics and abused by its practitioners." Yet, Weber's methodological 
recognition for the actor's meaning has established a point of departure for addit- 
ional conceptualization of subjective understanding. The work in social phenomen- 
ology by Schutz (1971) and in cultural anthropology by Geertz (1973) are exemplars 
of emic-elucidatory research in education. 

The social phenomenology of the late Alfred Schutz (1971) postulates 
a mode of understanding the social world according to the meaning actors bestow 
upon their actions. Rather than view emic understanding solely as a methodological 
device for gaining access to a socially constructed world (as is Weber's view), 
Schutz considers understanding as a typification or expression for representing the 
actual way in which people interpret their own and other people's actions. His 
conceptualization of the meaning structures of the daily life of individuals is an 
attempt to provide a basis for a scientific investigation of a socially constructed 
world. This mode of understanding has a number of distinct conceptual qualities. 

The basic notion underlying Schutz's (1971) conception of the social 
world is the reality of the common-sense world, world of daily life, or everyday 
life. For Schutz, the reality which is assumed to be nonproblematic by convent- 
ional social science research, holds the key to emic understanding. It is assumed 
that each individual is a participant in daily life activities and shares with others 


a world of communication, work and life. Although the everyday life world 
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forms the basis for all social action (one acts not only within but upon his world) 
each individual locates himself in daily life according to his biographic situation - 
i,e., the special interests, motives, desires, life plans, etc., that one develops 
from birth as a result of encounters with the social world. Although the cultural 
and historical forms of common-sense reality are shared by all, the way these forms 
are translated into the world of daily life depends upon the totality of a person's 
experience. Thus, Schutz (1971) contends that as an actor in the social world, 
one defines reality according to his own biographical situation. Each individual's 
primary goal is to dominate or effect change on the common-sense world. 

| A second condition of Schutz's (1971) common-sense world is that each 
individual has a stock of knowledge at hand. The knowledge constitutes 'typific- 
ations' of the common-sense world. A typification presupposes that each individual 
accepts the common-sense world as existing before birth, as inhabited by other 
people who interpret phenomena in similar ways and as having a future which 
remains partially uncertain. Moreover, each individual builds from childhood a 
vast number of recipes of knowledge which serve as techniques for understanding 
experiences. However, only a small portion of man's stock of knowledge originates 
in his own personal experience. Instead, most of his knowledge is socially derived, 
handed down to him by his parents and teachers as his social heritage. As the 
knowledge becomes socially approved by the group, it becomes taken-for-granted. 

A further major condition of Schutz's notion of interpretive understanding 

is his conception of action and act. Action represents human conduct self-cons- 
ciously projected by the actor, whereas an act indicates accomplished action. In 


other words, action which has its source in the consciousness of the actor, is simply 
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motivated behavior. However, Schutz contends that there are two kinds of 
motives. The 'in-order-to' motives involve the goals sought by the actor, while 
the 'because-motives' depend upon the actor's experiential background. These 
motives have differing time structures. Since ‘because-motives' are past tense, 
they often remain as an obscure part of an actor's awareness. As 'because- 
motives’ are causally determined, they can be examined by the methods of natural 
science. On the other hand, 'in-order-to' motives are future oriented, always 
part of the actor's projecting and interpreting of his on-going actions. It is this 
subjective intentionality that Schutz is concerned with in phenomenological 
description and which is consistent with Weber's methodological concern for sub- 
jective understanding. 

As an exemplar of emic-elucidatory research, Schutz's conceptualization 
of every day reality heightens our understanding of what is really happening and 
the process that creates the socially constructed world. Schutz's mode of under- 
standing, therefore, is tied to a theory of social action that is based upon a pre- 
theoretical notion of the social world rather than an empirical analytic framework 
of research. The work of Geertz (1973) in cultural anthropology also reflects 
Weber's notion of interpretive understanding based upon subjective meaning 
structures. Following a reappraisal of research practices of interpretive anthrop- 
ology, Geertz (1973:30) posits that cultural analysis must be closely tied "to 
concrete social events and occasions" or "the public world of common life". For 


this reason Geertz suggests an interpretive theory of culture that possesses a semiotic 


definition and an interpretive approach for ethnography. 
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Rather than base a definition of culture entirely on the many diffused 
views of culture, Geertz espouses a conception of culture that is similar to the 
thinking of Max Weber. Geertz (1973:5) states: 

Believing, with Max Weber, that man is an animal 

suspended in webs of significance he himself has spun, 

| take culture to be those webs, and the analysis of 

it to be therefore not an experimental science in 

search of law but an interpretive one in search of 

meaning. 
Moreover, Geertz (1973:24) contends that the whole point of a semiotic approach 
to culture is "to aid us in gaining access to the conceptual world in which our 
subjects live so that we can, in some extended sense of the term, converse with 
them." 

Yet, human discourse requires more than talking to people. It requires 
conversing with them in the widest sense of the term. A semiotic concept of culture, 
Geertz states, is well adapted to the aim of human discourse. In this sense, culture 
cannot causally explain social events, institutions and processes, but it can provide 
a context within which the social phenomena can be 'thickly' described and thus, 
understood. Thick descriptions, Geertz suggests, should be the results of ethno- 
graphy. Rather than focus on the practical concerns of field work, ethnography is 
instead viewed as a kind of intellectual effort in which descriptions are cast in 
terms of the interpretations to which people in a particular situation subject their 
experiences. Only through the flow of social action do cultural forms become 
articulated. If anthropological interpretation is a reading of what happens, then 


to separate it from what happens is to render it insignificant. In addition, Geertz 


contends that when the ethnographer inscribes social discourse, he himself is making 
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an interpretation of the interpretation actors give to their social world. Such 
second hand interpretations are not raw social discourse but only that small part 
of it from which our informants can lead us to better understanding. Ethnography, 
therefore, is interpretive, not only because of what it describes, but also because 
it tries to present the meaning of human discourse in perusable terms. As a result, 
Geertz states that 

"cultural analysis is (or should be) guessing at 

meanings, assessing the guesses, and drawing 

explanatory conclusions from the better guesses, 

not discovering the Continent of Meaning and 

mapping out its bodiless landscape." (1973:20) 

Further, Geertz (1973) postulates that because of the characteristics of 
an interpretive approach, it is difficult to theorize in the empirical analytic mode. 
First, interpretive theory remains relative to the situation. Meaning is derived 
from thick textured description of social discourse rather than from generalized 
abstractions. Second, interpretive approaches are not based upon cumulative know- 
ledge of other studies. Instead, studies provide a basis for more informed and better 
conceptualized interpretive approaches. 

Geertz (1973) contends, therefore, that the telic of interpretive research 
is not so much for consensus among anthropologists as for a refinement of debate. 
For these reasons, it is difficult to abstract from interpretive studies and arrive at 
a general theory of cultural interpretation. An essential task of theory in interpre- 
tive research is "not to codify abstract regularities but to make thick description 


possible, not to generalize across cases but to generalize within them. " (1973:26). 


Moreover, interpretive approaches are not concerned with prediction as in the 
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empirical-analytical mode of research (A-I domain). Instead the framework of 
reference for interpretation "must be capable of continuing to yield defensible 
interpretations as new social phenomena swim into view. " (Geertz, 1973:27). 
If the framework continues to be of use for understanding, continued 
utilization and elaboration occur. If the interpretive framework ceases to be use- 
ful, it is abandoned. 
Instead of the conventional concerns for abstract regularities and 
prediction, the task of cultural interpretation is 
setting down the meaning particular social actions 
have for the actors whose actions they are, and 
stating, as explicitly as we can manage, what the 
knowledge thus attained demonstrates about the 
society in which it is found...(Geertz, 1973:27). 


In addition, an interpretive approach uncovers the actor's interpretive framework 


and provides descriptions in terms of those meaning structures. 


View of Reality 


Emic-elucidatory inquiry presupposes that man constructs his reality 
rather than discovers a reality which in some way is a fixed entity. In this 
presupposition, the relationship between society and the individual is viewed as 
a dialectic one. Such a view is expressed by Berger and Luckmann (1967) who 
postulate that, as a human product, society continuously acts upon its producer. 
In this context, reality becomes a product of man's subjective ordering of the 
objective world. This world is available to him through the meanings which are 
assigned to it by his society. In other words, man is an actor who makes choices, 


sets goals, and creates his own social objects. Thus, man is not a passive 
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individual, but by his very social nature exists in an interactive relationship with 
his world. Reality, therefore, is viewed to be whatever an individual defines as 
real. For this reason, the social world does not exist apart from man. Walsh (1972) 
views the social world as an existential product of human activity, not as a reality 
divorced from human beings. Such activity sustains and changes the view of the 


social world. 
Methods 


Methods of emic-elucidatory inquiry have not received the same degree 
of attention as have the techniques of etic-elucidatory research. At the conceptual 
level the efforts of Weber, Schutz and Geertz provide significant methodological 
frameworks for investigating the subjective meaning structures of the social world. 
Yet, there are few empirical studies that focus on emic understanding of specific 
situations. Cicourel (1964) outlines ways of utilizing participant observation, 
interviews and content analysis, without reducing social action to a set of psychol- 
ogical variables. In highly selected situations, Garfinkel (1967) has conducted 
ethnomethodological studies to determine the processes people use in giving 
meaning to social phenomena. 

For decades, anthropologists have conducted participant observations 
of cultures in order to capture the actor's viewpoint. Although early efforts were 
directed to isolated tribal groups, more recent use of participant observations has 
been for ethnographic accounts of contemporary society. This current focus views 
ethnography in two ways. First, the ‘new ethnography’ or ethnoscience attempts 


to make anthropological field methods more rigorous. Sturtevant (1972) outlines 
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ways a researcher can have an individual sort his experience into a system of related 
categories. In turn, these categories produce a taxonomy which enables the observer 
to infer the subjective meaning of the object being studied. In this sense, ethno- 
science is primarily an emic approach. 

A second contemporary view of ethnography is provided by Geertz (1973). 
He views ethnography as both descriptive and interpretive. Geertz contends that 
a participant observer must be aware of the fact that interpretive anthropology 
always involves the interpretation that actors give to their social world. This ap- 
proach emphasizes the emic viewpoint, but recognizes the need for an etic frame- 
work. 

In educational research, some studies have used participant observations 
as a method to gain field study data. Based on participant observation of teachers’ 
everyday activities, Keddie (1971) has shown how teachers construct their know- 
ledge of what constitutes appropriate pupil behavior. Cusick (1974) has employed 
participant observation practices to ascertain the meaning students give to educational 
activities ina large high school. This study is conceptualized in terms of symbolic 
interaction. These and other empirical studies in education provide some degree of 


understanding in terms of subjective interpretations. 


Emic-Evaluative Inquiry 


As with the preceding domains of research, emic-evaluative inquiry 
possesses characteristics evident in the two frameworks for inquiry (See Figure 1). 


For the B-II domain, the aim of research is reflected in the evaluative type of 
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inquiry, whereas the mode of understanding, view of reality, and methods are 
more indicative of the qualities related to an emic framework. Although the aim 
of research continues to remain the resolution of a particular problem (i.e., the 
significance of a new program) Apple (1974) suggests that a particular activity 
or situation can be examined in terms of a number of values (efficiency, human 
quality, problematic nature, or political pay-off). When a school program is 
valued according to efficiency then the standard for judgment is externally derived. 
However, if the value of quality of life becomes the criterion by which educational 
programs are judged then the social rules or meaning structures of a classroom 
Pride ‘evaluative information’. In other words, the actors' (students and teacher) 
views of daily life become the bases for judgment. This position presupposes that 
the reality of classroom life is socially constructed. In turn, methods which strive 
to provide understanding of the meaning individuals give to social phenomena, 
also acknowledge the existence of the evaluator in the classroom activities. 

My intention for establishing the research matrix is to propose emic- 
evaluative inquiry as an alternative to the conventional approach to evaluating 


educational programs. The assumptions and characteristics of this kind of evalua- 


tive inquiry are discussed in the next chapter. 
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Chapter IV 


A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK AND METHODOLOGICAL 
APPROACHES FOR EMIC-EVALUATIVE INQUIRY 


The matrix in Figure 1, discussed in the previous chapter, combines 
two types of educational research with two ways of viewing the social world. This 
combination reveals a new approach to the evaluation of educational programs 
called emic-evaluative inquiry. The emic-evaluative approach differs from more 
conventional approaches to educational evaluation in a number of important ways. 

Conventional evaluative approaches view education as a process of 
changing the way people behave. Their explanatory constructs are generally de- 
rived from various social science disciplines and their tools of inference are based 
upon statistical models. 

The emic-evaluative approach views education as a process by which 
people construct social reality. It assumes that people give meaning to the events 
they have experienced in the classroom situation. Emic-evaluative inquiry seeks 


to understand the descriptions people give to their interpretations of the educational 


phenomena they have experienced. 


The purpose of this chapter is to set out the constructs and methodological 


approaches which facilitate emic-evaluative inquiry. In doing so, it is necessary 
to reconcile the common-sense constructs people use in everyday life with the develop- 


ment of the methodologies emerging from the presuppositions of the educational 


process. 
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Formulation of a Conceptual Framework for Emic-Evaluative Inquiry 


A Frame of Reference 


Knowledge depends upon a set of constructs. In turn the constructs 
exist as abstractions or idealizations related to the level of thought with which one 
is concerned. Asa result, descriptive facts are "always interpreted, either facts 
looked at as detached from their context by an artificial abstraction or facts con- 
sidered in their particular setting" (Schutz, 1971:5). Thus, one grasps only certain 
aspects of the social world that are relevant to the procedural rules concerned with 
either nomothetic investigations or the practical interests of individuals. In both 
cases, constructs provide a ‘frame of reference’ in order to ascribe meaning to human 
activities. 

A frame of reference (system of interpretation) for observing and describ- 
ing classroom activities is suggested by Travers (1969). This frame of reference 
represents a set of categories determined in advance of the observation. Travers 
suggests that the researcher must avoid distorting observations by remaining detached 
from the class activities. Such a stance, he contends, leads to objective accounts 
of class activities. In other words, Travers views the classroom from an etic point 
of view in which scientific categories, social structures, and cultural norms act 
as the framework for interpretation. These frames of reference contain ‘scientific’ 
constructs that take-for-granted the common-sense thought of men in particular 
situations. Schutz (1971), although agreeing with the need for systematic inquiry, 


maintains that treating common-sense thought as unproblematic ignores daily life 


as the source of meaning for human activities. 
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If the purpose of emic-evaluative inquiry is to grasp the meanings an 
actor assigns to social phenomena, then its frame of reference must include const- 
ructs that treat his daily life as problematic. Thus, daily activities and thoughts 
are the topic rather than the source of investigation. 

Schutz (1971) considers the common-sense world (world of daily life; 
everyday life) as the paramount reality for understanding. Common-sense constructs 
he posits are first order abstractions, whereas the constructs of the scientist are of 
the second order. Moreover, as Douglas (1970:11) contends, "any scientific under- 
standing of human action, at whatever level of ordering or generality, must begin 
with and be built upon an understanding of the everyday life of the members per- 
forming those actions. " 

The framework for emic-evaluative inquiry originates with the presuppos- 
itions and characteristics outlined in the B-I! domain of research (see Figure 1). 

In this domain, interpretations are based upon ‘common-sense’ constructs shared by 
actors in social situations rather than upon ‘scientific’ abstractions shared by 
scientists (Schutz, 1971). Human beings use common-sense idealizations in order 
to "help them to find their bearings within their natural and socio-cultural environ- 
ment and to come to terms with it." (Schutz, 1971:6). Social actions, and not 


social structures, thus become the basis for understanding human activities. 


Everyday Life World 


The reality of everyday life originates with the thoughts and actions of 


an individual. Experiences of daily life constitute one's reality. Moreover, indiv- 


iduals possess a ‘natural attitude! that the world of daily life is not a private world 
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(e.g-, individual's dreams) but one that is socially shared. The social nature of 
daily life presupposes an intersubjective world. Schutz (1971) considers this inter- 
subjective world to be pre-existing and available for each individual to interpret 
and experience in an orderly way. Since man is a social animal, he becomes a 
part of the social world. In turn, acts of socialization enable the world of daily 
life to become a part of him. 

All of the actor's interpretations are derived from previous experiences, 
either his own or those handed down by parents, teachers and others. These ex- 
periences establish a 'stock of knowledge’ at hand which functions as the indi- 
vidual's frame of reference for an interpretation of the social world. Such know- 
ledge has a practical rather than a theoretical interest. That is, in everyday life an 
individual who is pragmatically motivated seeks "not the whole truth but merely 
'cook-book' knowledge sufficient to give him practical mastery of the immediate 
activities in which he is involved." (Silberman 1972:167). Furthermore, by 
expressing practical knowledge, in terms of typifications (language categories or 
ideal types that we socially share), an actor shares with others his practical interests. 
As a result, everyday life becomes commonplace. 

In addition, an individual possesses the attitude that his state of existence 
in everyday life is ‘wide awake! because of the massive and constant impingement of 
daily life upon self and, in turn, self upon daily life. An individual thus views the 
social world as an ordered reality in which his actions become rational in terms of 
their adequacy for attaining his daily interests. 

Emic evaluative inquiry views daily life as the topic of study. Its interest 


is to grasp the actor's point of view or, in terms of phenomenology, the common-sense 
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knowledge that is constructed and shared by people in their daily lives. It is their 
‘recipe knowledge’ dominated by the 'pragmatic motive! (Berger and Luckmann, 
1967), rather than the generalizable knowledge of a deductive framework of re- 
search, that provides an understanding of human activities. Emic-evaluative inquiry 
is directed less to unique experiences of individuals than to the order underlying 
social experience. Asa result, emic-evaluative inquiry seeks to grasp the meaning 
of experience which individuals create in terms of a social order. The purpose, then, 
is not that of understanding idiosyncratic meaning. 

Douglas (1970) indicates three possible stances a researcher may assume 
in studying everyday life. An 'absolutist’ stance is one way of studying everyday 
life. Here, man is viewed as an object, causally determined by forces outside of 
himself. In this approach, the phenomena of daily life should be seen as distinct 
formal categories (etic in nature), which are formulated independently of the common- 
sense constructs of individuals. Moreover, the researcher seeks to control daily oc- 
currences and adopts, in advance, a process of validation that does not acknowledge 
everyday phenomena. In other words, everyday life is taken-for-granted. 

Naturalism, identified by Douglas (1970), is a second stance for the study 
of everyday life. In this case, everyday life is accepted as it is observed. The 
approach does not question the nature of daily experience. Thus, experience be- 
comes social fact. The world of daily life exists as a world of facts which are 
assumed 'to be out there’. 

Douglas (1970) describes the third stance towards daily life as being theo- 
retic. It requires the suspension of normally held beliefs of everyday reality. In 


research this suspension (not the same as declaring bias) represents a shift in 
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attention to facilitate review and reflection of experiences that are taken-for- 
granted in the natural orientation. In this case common-sense thought of everyday 
life is treated as problematic. Moreover, an emic-evaluative framework pre- 
supposes that these thought constructs represent subjective judgments of social 
phenomena that are objectified within the reality of daily life. 

The study of the daily life of individuals as a way of understanding 
human activity has been legitimized by social scientists as a worthy approach for 
understanding human activity. Anthropologists have used actors' descriptions of 
cultural phenomena of daily life in both conventional ethnographic descriptions 
and in the more current studies of ethnoscience (Spradley and McCurdy, 1972). 

In sociology, Blumer's (1969) symbolic interaction has promoted a resurgence of 
interest in everyday life research. 

Although these research approaches were helpful in acknowledging an 
insider's viewpoint of daily life, much of the conceptualization became entangled 
in the polemics of the subjective/objective dichotomy. Moreover, the resulting 
methodology came to reflect a behavioristic or naturalistic stance (Douglas, 1970). 

In order to avoid many of the methodological and epistemological issues 
of previously emic-oriented inquiries, | have adopted a set of constructs, concep- 
tualized in terms of the social phenomenology of Alfred Schutz (1967, 1971). 
Such conceptualization identifies a temporal and spatial dimension of subjective 
knowing and facilitates the objectification of this form of knowing in terms of a 
social order. A phenomenological approach therefore identifies a framework for 
describing the everyday life of a school classroom. The everyday life constructs 


of definition of the situation, intersubjectivity, interaction, and intentionality 
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constitute the framework of emic-evaluative inquiry. 
Definition of the Situation 


The idea that personal history and human interest are significant factors 
in determining the situational nature of human existence is a traditional notion of 
sociology. The process of 'defining the situation’, first advanced by W. |. Thomas, 
includes both objective and subjective elements. Early sociologists dealt with the 
situational nature of everyday life in terms of those objective or physical properties 
of a situation that were of relevance to individuals. The role of self in everyday 
life led Goffman (1959) to maintain that external aspects arising from face-to-face 
situations are of importance in determining the meaning of a social situation. 

On the other hand, Schutz (1971) was primarily interested in the subjec- 
tive aspects of defining the situation. At first, he borrowed Husserl's notion of the 
'here and now' as a construct around which an individual organized his reality. 
Familiarity with Thomas’ work led Schutz to adopt the phrase ‘definition of the 
situation’. Accordingly, an individual defines his situation both spatially and 
temporally in terms of varying degrees of closeness and remoteness. 

In emphasizing the subjective aspects of defining a situation, Alfred 
Schutz (1971) contended that the actor's biography and his choice of interests, 
jointly determine which elements of the situation are relevant to him. The situation 
is biographically determined because the actor's knowledge at any given time rep- 
resents a historical accumulation of experiences. Furthermore, the biographically 
determined situation "includes certain possibilities of future practical or theoretical 


activities which shall be briefly called the ‘purpose at hand' " (Schutz, 1971:9). 
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The interest the actor chooses helps to state the problem or to set the goal. The 
choice is made according to knowledge of one's world which is distributed in zones 
of decreasing relevance and is facilitated by a series of socially shared typifications 
which each individual possesses. 

The First zone of relevance represents a part of the world 'within one's 
reach’. It is a zone that can be observed and altered by one's actions. The struc- 
ture of this zone of relevance requires a familiarity with the possibilities of one's 
world. The next zone is taken-for-granted, and has no connection with immediate 
interests. The last zone is irrelevant because change in it could not possibly influence 
one's interest at hand, 

The premise that the degree of closeness defines the situation is evident 
in any daily activity. For instance, the world relevant to me, as a teacher, is that 
of managing a classroom. It can be observed and altered by my actions. It is a 
world in which the interest in what | am doing today in-class, the things that | have 
done in the past, or the lessons | plan to do in the future, are dominated by my 
pragmatic motive. Thus, | am most conscious of my world as a classroom teacher. 
Although | am aware of the possibilities of doing other activities (i.e., administ- 
rative duties), the zones which are farther away are not part of my pragmatic in- 
terests. Therefore, the relevance of being involved in more global issues such as 
program development are less intensive, and certainly not as urgent, as are the 
management issues related to my classroom. Zones of decreasing relevance can 
also be applicable to any social group whose common-sense interests influence 


those aspects of reality which become situationally relevant. 
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Intersubjectivity 


A second construct, central to the description of everyday life, is that 
of intersubjectivity. Schutz (1967, 1971) clarified the idea that aspects of an 
individual's life world can be viewed as being mutually related rather than private 
in nature. The intersubjective character of common-sense thought assumes the 
inherent sociality of consciousness, and individual experience of everyday life as 
being a common reality. Schutz (1971:10) contended that daily life is intersub- 
jective because - 

we live in it as men among men, bound to them 

through common influence and work...because 

it is a culture of significance. ..a texture of 

meaning which we hove to interpret in order to 

find our bearings within it and come fo terms 

with it. 
Common-sense knowledge, therefore, is not a private affair but is intersubjective 
from the outset. 

Social science research, whatever its orientation, is always premised on 
a set of assumptions concerning knowledge, knowing and the objects of study. These 
idealizations are taken-for-granted until counter evidence occurs. Assuming that 
common-sense knowledge has a highly socialized structure, Schutz (1971) advanced 
a series of idealizations concerning an intersubjective view of social reality that 


supersedes the notion of private knowledge. The ideal forms he suggested are: 


the reciprocity of perspectives, the social origin of knowledge, and the social 


distribution of knowledge. 
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Reciprocity of Perspectives 


The acceptance of common-sense knowledge assumes that man is intelli- 
gent, and that he knows in varying degrees the objects of the social world. This 
same premise recognizes that the same object may mean different things to different 
people, due to varying biographical situations, purposes at hand, and zones of rele- 
vance. The combination of these factors results in differing views of the social 
world, 

Schutz (1972) contends, however, that such individual perspectives can 
be overcome by two idealizations of common-sense thought. One of these is the 
interchange of standpoints which takes-for-granted that 'we' (myself and other fellow 
men) can change places so that his 'here' becomes mine, and my ‘here’ becomes his. 
As a result we see objects with the same typicality, or with similar understanding. 

A second idea represents the congruency of the zones of relevances. This 
presupposes that the differences in perspectives originating from our biographical sit- 
uations are irrelevant to the purposes at hand and that 'we' select and interpret 
features of objects in our daily life in an empirically identical manner. By making 
reference to socialized structures, this idealization transcends the commonly held 
attitude that knowledge of everyday life is a private matter. The relevance of daily 


activity, therefore, becomes constituted as socially shared knowledge. 


Social Origin of Knowledge 


The social origin of knowledge is a second premise concerning intersub- 
jectivity as a common-sense construct. Schutz (1974) contends that the greater part 


of one's knowledge is derived socially through interaction with family members, 
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friends and teachers. An individual is taught how to define his environment and 

how to form ideas in accordance with the point of view of the group. This common- 
sense knowledge includes "ways of life, methods of coming to terms with the environ- 
ment, efficient recipes for the use of typical means for bringing about typical ends 

in typical situations" (Schutz, 1971:14). It is the language of everyday life that 


facilitates the sharing of knowledge among individuals. 
Social Distribution of Knowledge 


The thesis of reciprocal perspectives ensures that one's practical knowledge 
is potentially available to others and vice versa. However, the actual knowledge 
‘at hand' is socially distributed. What one knows and how one comes to know differs 
from individual to individual. A person, therefore, is an 'expert' in one field, and 
a ‘layman’ in another. At any given moment one's everyday knowledge exists in 
terms of degrees of clarity. Distinctness and familiarity of knowledge originates 


within the prevailing biographically determined relevance structures. Thus, each 


individual's knowledge differs. 


Interaction 


For decades, social scientists and, In particular, sociologists, have used 
the notion of interaction as a means of understanding human activities. Educational 
research of classroom activities has also employed interaction as a basis for formul- 
ating theory and for establishing methods. Various kinds of interaction research 
share a common belief that the activities within a particular situation represent 


the focus of study. However, there are conflicting views on the ways in which to 
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examine daily occurrences. 

Conventional interactionist thought has encouraged practitioners to adopt 
positivistic observation methods. As a result, life is studied in terms of imposed 
structures and forms of reasoning, rather than in terms of an actor's point of view. 
Brittan (1973) states that the reliance upon positivistic methods is, and continues to 
be, fostered by the assumption that behavior is fundamentally prescribed for actors 
by the cultural norms or social structures of a particular situation. Moreover, he 
recommends that interaction studies should act as building blocks for a deductive 
formulation of trans-situational sets of laws. 

Douglas (1970) argues that the practitioners of conventional interaction 
research fail to see clearly the fundamental theoretical and methodological dif- 
ferences between a positivistic and a theoretical stance toward researching every- 
day life, "and are repeatedly vitiated by allowing positivistic methods and ideas to 
dominate and distort the phenomenological strain..." (Douglas, 1970:18). Such a 
fundamental conflict between behaviorism and phenomenologically oriented ideas 
has resulted in two strains of thought regarding interaction. Although both ap- 
proaches take everyday life to be the focus of study, behavioral interactionism 
immediately attempts to impose concepts and forms of reasoning about daily activi- 
ties, whereas phenomenological interactionism (theoretic stance) seeks to describe 
and interpret the common-sense thinking of daily life in its own terms. 

In both social science and educational literature there are many attempts 
to clarify how the construct of interaction may be viewed. Based on the premise 
that one reciprocates action in socially approved ways, Becker (1964) distinguishes 


three ways in which interaction can be considered. First, interaction can be 
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viewed in terms of a stimulus-response model. An individual's action becomes 
responsive and automatic in nature. Social interaction, therefore, becomes a 
reciprocal action in which actors react to one another. The second usage is evident 
in the approach of symbolic interaction. In this case, symbols that mediate the 
interaction are reciprocated. Thus, the stimulus is never directly received by the 
actor, but is always interpreted through various forms of communication. Finally, 
interaction can be described as a self-other process. An individual not only engages. 
in interaction with others, but also attempts to conduct reflective thinking from the 
perspective of others. 

Although interaction research in education has become an established 
field of study, many researchers seriously question the conceptualization of such 
inquiry. In classroom research, Westbury (1971) posits that the absence of philoso- 
phical questions regarding interaction models indicates that the existence of a 
social order in teaching-learning models has been ignored. Too, Westbury suggests 
that by side-stepping the actor's social reality interaction analysis invalidates 
the phenomena of daily life. In an intensive study of the activities in elementary 
school classrooms Jackson (1968) also indicates that the models of the learning 
theorists regarding classroom interactions are not as valuable to practitioners as is 
commonly assumed. 

In addition, curriculum developers view classroom interactions in 
different ways. In terms of instruction planning purposes, Aoki (1970) initially des- 
cribed classroom interactions in terms of 'teacher-learning strategies’. More 


recently, Aoki (1974a) views interactions as 'teacher-student activities', a more 


phenomenological stance of social interaction. Wiewing interaction as a social 
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activity facilitates the joint creation of common-sense knowledge by individuals 
rather than establishing a relationship in which one presents curricular knowledge 
to be learned by others. In addition, the notion of 'teacher-student' activities 
presupposes the existence of a 'we' relationship by means of reciprocity of persp- 
ectives. 

Further clarification of these notions of interaction suggested by sociol- 
ogists and educators is provided by Alfred Schutz' (1967, 1971) social phenomenology. 
A phenomenological stance views interaction as a process of constructed courses 
_of-action by involved individuals. Schutz posits that social interaction, therefore, 
is dependent upon the ideal forms of ‘patterns of action’ and ‘understanding the 
other’. The term ‘action’ refers to 'human conduct based upon a preconceived 
project’ (Schutz, 1971:20). Action can be either overt or covert in nature. Act, 
on the other hand, represents accomplished action. 

The starting point of interaction is not the ongoing process of action 
itself, but the individual's belief (fantasy) of the act being accomplished. Such 
‘projects’ of forthcoming acts are based upon one's knowledge at hand. In turn, 
this knowledge is a manifestation of one's biographical experiences related to the 
act being contemplated. Yet, the actor's knowledge used for projection differs 
from his stock of knowledge after having completed the act. Thus, Schutz (1971: 
21) describes 'repeated action' as something other than mere 're-performance’. 

An individual's 'pattern of action’ is based on motives which are the 
source of his projection. Schutz (1971) describes an 'in-order-to motive’ as a ref- 
erence to the future. It will be achieved by undertaking action that brings about 


a certain state of affairs. A second class of motives are ‘because motives’ that 
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reflect the actor's view of his past experiences which have determined his course 
of action. An individual who focuses on the ongoing process of action recognizes 
an 'in-order-to motive’. Action, in this case, becomes goal oriented rather than 
causal in nature. The ‘because motive’ that caused him to do what he did can only 
be understood through retrospection (being an observer of himself). 

The idealization of ‘understanding the other' is of major importance to 
social phenomenology's conception of interaction. The idealization presupposes 
that there exists q degree of mutual understanding between people during social 
interaction. Such understanding is made possible by a series of typifications that 
are socially derived and maintained, not "by anybodies, faceless men without 
qualities, but by somebodies, concrete classes of determinate persons positively 
characterized and appropriately labeled." (Geertz, 1973:363). As fellow men, 
individuals are distinguished by Schutz (1971) according to the dimensions of time 
and space and are called consociates, contemporaries, predecessors and successors. 
'Consociates' are individuals who interact with one another somewhere in daily life. 
They interact as subjects and self and, to a certain extent, are involved with one 
another's biography. As a result 'consociates' share in varying degrees a community 
of time and space. ‘Contemporaries’ are individuals not directly linked by social 
interaction but by a set of conditions concerning typical forms of action. They may 
share time but not a community of space. 'Predecessors' and successors’ are individ- 
vals who do not share interaction in terms of time and space. However, ‘predecessors' 
can be known about and, as a result, their accomplished acts can influence their 


successors. On the other hand, ‘successors’ cannot be known but at some later 


time can be influenced by others. 
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As emic-evaluative inquiry focuses upon the activities of the classroom, 
only the social relations with consociates will be stressed. As a researcher, my 
consociates are the students and teachers of two classrooms that served as research 
situations. 

In terms of a spatial dimension, it is assumed that common interests and 
relevancies are within the reach of the involved actors. Temporally, partners grasp 
the thoughts, plans, hopes and anxieties of others in a face-to-face relationship. 

In other words, developing a 'we-relationship' requires that one be involved with 
another's biography. For instance, defining the role of the other requires that an 
actor typify his own actions. However, the process of reciprocal involvement may 
become susceptible to mutual interference. Such an occurrence requires that the 
resulting typifications become negotiable during social interaction. 

Berger and Luckmann (1967) contend that at times everyday 'negotiation' 
is likely to be prearranged in a typical manner. For instance, the relationship 
during a question-and-answer session between teacher and students can be viewed 
as a prearranged condition of negotiation. The teacher, in projecting his questions, 
assumes that the students will understand his actions. The responding student 
assumes that the teacher will view his action of responding as being adequate. In 
addition to the motive the teacher has for asking the question, he also has class- 
room power to regulate the verbal interaction. As a result, the exchange in know- 
ledge is controlled by the teacher. In contrast, if the student first asks the question, 
then negotiation for power and exchange of knowledge may be viewed differently. 
In both cases, ‘learning! is a social experience among consociates in which subject 


; i i therefore become meeting places 
meaning becomes social meaning. Classrooms herefo gp 
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for the different intentions and interests of both teachers and students. 


Intentionality as Social Meaning 


Social scientists have debated the issue of meaning in terms of social 
interaction for decades. Although researchers do agree on the need to ensure a 
continuity between social descriptions and human actions, they disagree on pre- 
suppositions regarding the meaning of social actions. Wilson's (1970) two para- 
digms of sociological inquiry outline the fundamental differences in approaching 
social interaction. The normative paradigm presumes social action in terms of 
culturally given norms, whereas the interpretive paradigm views interaction as an 
interpretive process among individuals. 

For the normative paradigm there are widely divergent research approaches 
such as interaction analysis in education and socialization studies in sociology. The 
paradigm assumes individuals have been socialized into a common culture which 
includes a language system of symbols and meanings. Understanding of human actions 
therefore becomes premised on a deductive form of explanation. Moreover, lang- 

vage of social relations does not become a topic of investigation. Instead, social 
descriptions become literal in the sense that they provide a context-free descrip- 
tion of human actions. In turn, the meaning of social actions is dependent upon 
nomothetic statements rather than the common-sense knowledge of everyday life. 

On the other hand, an interpretive paradigm assumes that meanings are 
constituted through an interpretive process of interaction. The meaning of given 
situations and actions are formulated interpretations of particular occasions by 


people involved in the activities. Thus, meanings are not static since they are 
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re-constituted on subsequent occasions, and descriptions become interpretive in 
nature. The observer attempts to grasp the common-sense knowledge shared by 
actors in the interaction itself. Moreover, he must describe and examine the con- 
text in which the interaction occurs. 

Contextual concern necessitates the recognition of the social use of lang- 
vage, since man's experiences within his world are inseparable from the language 
which he uses to describe his point of view. Language objectifies those experiences 
that are a part of an individual's biography, it conveys one's intentions to others, 
and it facilitates the introduction of beliefs that are culturally preserved. The 
Re erinehon of the processes for constructing meaning structures requires more than 
the logical analysis of language as asserted by Ogden and Richards! (1923) classic 
work on the influence of language upon thought. Language becomes a medium of 
social expression that facilitates the relationship between thought and social action 
in a particular situation. 

Although social scientists who adopt an interpretive paradigm generally 
agree that social meaning must be described and interpreted in terms of the mean- 
ings to actors themselves, there exists widespread disagreement over the process of 
interpretive meaning. Three perspectives of social meaning are now considered. 

Kaplan (1964) contends that a researcher should engage in a double 
process of interpretation. First, he should derive ‘act meaning' or the significance 
an act has to the actor involved. Second, ‘action meaning’ refers to the signifi- 
cance the action has to the researcher. Although Kaplan's distinction between the 
empirical and the theoretical notion of meaning clarifies for research purposes two 


kinds of understandings, and acknowledges the meaning an act has to an actor, 
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little attempt is made to determine the process of constituting act meaning. 

Another assertion for meaning of social action comes from symbolic inter- 
actionists. Blumer (1969) suggests three basic premises of symbolic interaction. 

First, human beings act towards phenomena according to the meaning conveyed by 
the object or symbol. Second, meaning arises from the social interaction with others. 
Third, meanings develop from a process that emphasizes self interaction. In sum, 

the source of meaning is a derivative of the interactions of self and others. Although 
symbolic interaction was the first approach to accepting everyday life as being the 
primary reality, it falls short by not clarifying the processes by which social mean- 
ings aire constituted (Walsh, 1972). Moreover, its adoption of conventional empirical 
methods appears to destroy the integrity of the situation. 

The pioneering work of Weber (1949), and the later work of Alfred Schutz 
focused on the social construction of meaning. Although Weber distinguishes action 
from behavior (behavior becomes action when it is meaningful for the sie who acts), 
Schutz (1967) indicates Weber's notion of action remains weakly defined. Con- 
sequently, Schutz argues that if intended meaning is what the actor attaches to his 
action, then there is always a quandary as to what action meaning truly signifies. 

Moreover, Weber's (1949) premise that the intended meaning is represented 
in the individual's action enables an observer to grasp the meaning by direct observa- 
tion. Secondly, intended meaning refers to a broader framework of meaning within 
which the interpreted action belongs. Yet Schutz (1967:27) contends the distinction 
"for we have no means of knowing what the meaning context which we 


is confusing 


think is appropriate is at all the same as what the actor has in mind." For this reason, 


Schutz (1967) clarifies action as lived experience, guided by a plan or project 
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arising from the intention of the individual in a particular time and place. In- 
tentionality acknowledges at one level that man acts according to his goals, 
projects and motives and at another level man's consciousness of the relationship 
between subject and object. 

Meaning, therefore, does not become an ‘attachment to action' but a 
way in which a person attends to his lived experience. Meaning raises experience 
to action. Furthermore, the failure of Weber to distinguish the projected act from 
the completed act confuses the meaning of an action with its motives. 

To overcome the confusion, Schutz (1967, 1971) premises the context 
of meaning in terms of actors' motivations. He distinguishes between the ‘in-order- 
to' motive and the 'because-motive'. An ‘in-order-to' motive consists of the anti- 
cipation of an act as a future project. The determinant of the action therefore be- 
comes the fantasizing of an act in which the concrete action and accompanying lived 
experience have not yet occurred. | 

Yet Schutz (1967) points out that the goal may not need to be literally in 
the future (expressed in the future perfect tense). One may account for his actions 
in terms of an in-order-to statement when in actuality the statement is about a past 
action. For example, the statement "I went home in order to watch the football 
game on television" contains an 'in-order-to' statement, even though at the actual 
time of utterance the statement is a reference to a past event. A feature of this 
double mode of expression is the lack of distinction between the 'in-order-to’ and 
‘because! motive of an individual in this form of expression. On the other hand, an 
'in-order-to' statement pictures the goal as future oriented while a ‘because’ 


statement views the goal as a project which occurred in the past. 
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Despite some cases in which motives can be comprised of both a refer- 
ence to the past and an orientation toward the future, Schutz (1967) postulates 
the existence of a genuine 'because-motive' which cannot be translated into in- 
order-to statements. In this case, the 'because-motive' is rooted in past experience 
and, as a result, the complicated structure of projection in the future perfect tense 
becomes non-applicable. Schutz contends that 

the difference, then, between the two kinds of motives 
e+ is that the in-order-to motive explains the acts in 
terms of the project, while the genuine because-motive 
explains the project in terms of the actor's past exper- 
iences (1967:91). 

Although a phenomenological stance of social interaction assumes the 
intentional self to be the source of meaning, the approach takes the social meaning 
structures of the daily life worlds as being the topic for systematic investigation. 
The source of meaning remains a private matter for an individual, but it is the 
process of typifying one's experience of his actions in terms of a social order that 
creates social meaning. 

In the study of classrooms, | am aware of student and teacher interactions, 
but | am not involved in the social relationship with the same interests and relev- 
ancies as they are. Moreover, my in-order-to motive differs from theirs. To under- 
stand their actions, | use typically similar kinds of interaction in typically similar 
mfecuions to describe the motives of individuals. It is assumed that for my research 
purposes there is a chance of understanding individual acts, and that the possibilities 
of grasping such understanding will increase when an individual typifies his actions 


in terms of the meaning structures that are a part of everyday life. Finally, | adopt 


a dialectic stance in my research that emphasizes reflection rather than a sequential 


series of steps. 
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The framework for emic-evaluative inquiry considers the world of every- 
day life as a topic for study rather than a resource. Moreover, it requires methodol- 
ogies that consider the social order problematic. Such methodologies focus on 
describing the actor's routine activities and his processes of interpretation in socio- 
cultural situations. The following section outlines methodologies that have been 


acknowledged as describing the daily life of a classroom from an emic point of view. 
Identifying Methodological Approaches for Emic-Evaluative Inquiry 


The second section of the chapter identifies a range of methodologies 
ee for emic-evaluative inquiry. Methodology is not simply the manipulation 
of research techniques, but, more importantly, an account of the ongoing process 
employed in generating a description of a social situation. Its importance lies not 
only in the products resulting from the inquiry, but in the process of investigation 
itself. Thus, it is not intended that the identification of methods for emic-evaluative 
inquiry be treated as separate from the constructs clarified in the first section. In- 
stead, research and practical issues are treated together. The aim of such methodol- 
ogy is: "to describe and analyse these methods, by throwing light on their limita- 
tions and resources, clarifying their presuppositions and consequences, relating their 
potentialities to the twilight zone at the frontiers of knowledge." (Kaplan, 1964:23). 

As a researcher, my concern for methodology is not with the imposition of 
a set of prescribed procedures but rather with what Schatzman and Strauss(1973) refer 
to as a philosophical mandate for rendering possible the relationship between myself, 


the research and the actors of the social situation. Throughout the research my 
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stance is reflective, in that | treat as problematic my role, the process of investig- 
ation and the research findings. It is contended that by examining a range of 
approaches, each acknowledging the emic viewpoint, methods will be identified 
that are particularly suited for describing everyday life. 

Each of these methods will be considered in terms of three issues indicated 
by Cicourel (1964) as being significant when attempting to understand the common- 
sense knowledge of the social world. These concerns are the role of the researcher, 
the relationship between actor and researcher, and the identification of the research 


situation. 
Participant Observation 


The method of participant observation has been used for decades by anthro- 
pologists to obtain ethnographic descriptions of particular groups. The anthropologist 
would remain in remote villages for considerable periods of time, observing and parti- 
cipating in the daily activities of the villagers. The resulting ethnography, or des- 
cription of a particular cultural group, would be based on extensive field notes 
gathered from observations and discussions with informants. Such descriptions attempted 
to identify the cultural knowledge which was shared by the natives. Much of the 
earlier field work, which relied on the investigator being a participant observer, 
failed to outline issues of method or to clarify a view of man. The only criterion of 
research was that of a lengthy immersion within the culture group being investigated. 

The classic work of Malinowski (1961) with the Trobriand Islanders was 
an exception to the singular concern for cultural descri ption in that he also attempted 


to detail the methodological issues of his field research. Consequently, Malinowski's 
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notion that the main endowment of a research problem should be 'foreshadowed' 
rather than 'preconceived' has influenced field workers in becoming less prescrip- 
tive in defining their research problem in advance, and more willing to let the 
occurrence of human activities determine the orientation of research. 
Malinowski also attempted to make field work more systematic so as to 

give a complete picture of native culture. Malinowski commented metaphorically: 

Besides the firm outline of tribal constitution and 

crystallised cultural items which form the skeleton, 

besides the data of daily life and ordinary behavior, 

which are, so to speak, its flesh and blood, there 

is still to be recorded the spirit - the natives' views 

and opinions and utterances (1961:22). 
Thus, for Malinowski, the spirit was a function of the cultural system. Specifically, 
the significance the natives provided to the Kula ring was viewed by Malinowski 
in terms of the functional need for the cultural group rather than the intentionality 
of the actors. 

In recent years, anthropologists and sociologists have become interested 

in conducting participant observations within North American society. The focus 
on social groups within contemporary society has caused anthropologists to re-examine 
what constitutes an anthropological account, to search for improved ways of grasping 
the emic point of view, and to redefine their idealizations of man and his actions. 
Results of this focus have been fourfold: a more intensive clarification of convent- 
ional field work practices (Spindler, 1970); the establishment of a 'new ethnography' 
or ethnoscience practices (Spradley and McCurdy, 1972; 1975); an increased number 
of studies of contemporary societal groups and institutions (Maruyama, 1973; 


Spradley, 1972); and a definition of ethnography as being interpretive understanding 


(Geertz, 1974). In conjunction with readjusting of the focus of anthropology, 
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participant observation has gained recognition as a method of conducting elucidatory 
and evaluative research in education. !9 

In spite of the range of studies in social science and educational research 
that utilize participant observation, a common concern of the method is the neces- 
sity of establishing researcher's role within the situation being studied. Schwartz 
and Schwartz (1955) posit that a continuum of role activity exists ranging from 
‘passive’ to 'active' participation. As such, the ‘passive’ observer simply detaches 
himself from the group being studied as often as possible. On the other hand, an 
‘active’ participant becomes a part of the group he is studying. Cicourel (1964) 
points out that of major concern to the success of the research is the degree of accep- 
tance bestowed upon the researcher by the people he is studying. Often a person 
becomes accepted as a participant observer more because of the kind of person he 
is to the members of the cultural group, rather than what the research represents to 
the group being studied. However, it is generally agreed that being ‘active’ prov- 
ides the greatest degree of exposure to the daily activities of the group being studied. 
As a result it is assumed that such a role presents the best way of understanding the 
actor's point of view. 

On the other hand, others contend that assuming too active a role forces 
the researcher to adopt a view that is lacking in systematic investigation. Cicourel 
(1964) indicates the solution is one of marginality, in which the participant observer 


becomes conscious of the various roles needed in a field investigation. Thus, some 


Ges particular educational studies that employ a participant observation method 
see Keddie's (1971) account of classroom knowledge; Cusick's (1973) description of 
life in a high school; Mercurio's (1972) study of corporal punishment; Wolcott 5 
(1972) study of school administration; Smith and Phland's (1974); and Aoki and 


Wilson's (1974) evaluation of school programs. 
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field researchers become extensively involved as participants, whereas others 
become involved only as observers. A third and commonly accepted stance is 
that of vacillating between ‘active' and 'passive' participation depending upon 
the degree of research relevance, the particular situation, or the people with 
whom the researcher interacts. However, Cicourel (1964) and others indicate 
that one cannot always be a detached observer if the intent is to grasp the 
meaning structures of actors. 

A second and somewhat related methodological issue of participant 
observation is the relationship between the observer and the actor. Although 
anthropologists have stressed the importance of relationships between observer 
and actor, most field reports indicate no conceptual basis for the relationship or 
for the procedures of determining the meaning of social actions. Often logistic 
problems, such as gaining entry to the group, selecting suitable informants and 
terminating relationships with people, are emphasized. Although such concerns 
do warrant attention in field research, they appear to detract from the significant 
issue of how a researcher understands the subjective meaning that is socially 
shared by the people he is studying. 

Finally, participant observation considers issues regarding the establish- 
ment of research situations. Early field research often established the village as a 


geographically defined unit of study. The increasing anthropological focus on 


contemporary society has resulted in the idealization of cultural knowledge as a 


determinant of the peoples' actions. For instance, Spradley and McCurdy (1972) 
define a cultural situation in terms of the cultural knowledge shared by individuals. 


Although in education a classroom is an institutionally defined situation, Dale(1972) 
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indicates that the: culture of a classroom grows out of a series of interactions between 
teacher and students. Such interactions influence teachers and students in the class 
situation. Thus, a classroom is an arena, not a spatial view, but a sphere of inter- 
action. Dale defines an arena as: 

a sphere of co-operation, conflict, and negotiation 

between individuals, who are involved in a common 

enterprise and who possess various relevant attitudes, 

experiences and ideologies (1972:32). 
It is in this situation that a participant observer conducts his study of a school 
classroom. 

In summary, the method of participant observation has been the sine qua 
non of anthropological field research. Most efforts have focused on field issues 
such as participation, observation, and recording. To my knowledge, only Bruyn's 
(1966) work makes attempts to deal with the conceptual issues of grasping the emic 
viewpoint. However, his description and understanding of the subjective world in 
its own terms, without reference to any of the common-sense constructs, provides a 
serious shortcoming. The reliance upon what an individual says does not reveal the 
socially constructed order underlying daily happenings. Despite the tendency to let 


the datum speak for itself, participant observation does provide a description of the 


daily activities of people, which serves as the basis for interpretation of human 


action. 


Elite Interviewing 


Frequently, the methodological concern of interviewing is to make the 


interview a more valid and reliable instrument. Standardized questions and the 
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establishment of a detached role for the investigator become major conditions of 
most interview procedures. However, if everyday life is to be the topic of study, 
then the interview itself must be considered a social encounter in which the in- 
volved individuals seek common-sense knowledge of social interaction (Cicourel, 
1964). This results in a complex role for the interviewer. Not only does he have 
to convey a sincere attitude during the interview, but he must also interpret the 
respondent's point of view. In addition, the interviewer must realize that the 

| respondent may or may not view the situation as worth pursuing. 

One interview procedure that acknowledges the actor's frame of refer- 
ence is ‘elite’ interviewing introduced by Dexter (1970). It involves interviewing 
an individual in a special non-standardized manner. Dexter (1970:5) describes 
‘elite’ interviewing as: 

1. stressing the interviewee's definition of the situation, 


2. encouraging the interviewee to structure the account 
of the situation, and 


os letting the interviewee introduce to a considerable 
extent ... his notion of what he regards as relevant, 
instead of relying upon the investigator's notion of 
relevance. 


In other words, the interviewer lets the respondent convey his problem and related 
questions and judgments. The respondent's comments are always interpreted in terms 
of his social position, frame of reference, purposes and biases. 

Dexter (1970) states that the relationship between interviewer and respon- 
dent depends on the individuals involved and the purpose of the study. However, 


at all times the interviewer must adopt a ‘listening’ position in which he interprets 


actions in terms of the actor's frame of reference. 
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For elite interviewers, the research situation is viewed as a social 
encounter. It occurs under various circumstances. The interviewer's own 
interests and motives become part of the situation. Although the number of 
informants depends upon the study, Dexter (1970) states that use of a few key 
informants provides a full understanding of both individual and group 
expectations. Selection of informants is not based upen sampling procedures. 
Instead, those respondents who appear most receptive are interviewed first. 

Dexter (1970:39) warns, however, that such practice can provide 
associations with 'one's own kind of people’ that can lead to the lack of clari- 
eeation of certain premises. Of equal concern is the dependency upon early 
associations which can make later contacts difficult. Dexter contends that one 
way to gain access to other informants is to ask earlier interviewees whom one 
should see later. This practice facilitates other interviews and also provides 


information about human relationships in a situation. 


Ethnoscience 


Ethnoscience is a recent approach of cognitive anthropology designed 
to render ethnographic research more systematic and rigorous. Referred to by 
many anthropologists as the ‘new ethnography', ethnoscience studies "the system 
of knowledge and cognition typical of a given culture." (Sturtevant, 1972:130). 
Since the concern of ethnoscience is to discover the native's own definition of 


his experience, the approach is emic and the focus of study is everyday life. 
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The role of an investigator is to discover the meaning people of a parti- 
cular group assign to cultural phenomena. This role is premised on the view that 
culture is the acquired knowledge that people use to interpret experience and 
regulate their social activities. The knowledge, which is learned and shared, 
contains symbols and concepts. Spradley and McCurdy (1975) indicate that the 
symbolic structures aid in the process of categorization of objects and facilitate 
the anticipation of future events. It is assumed that the way an individual cate- 
gorizes his world closely reflects the cultural system into which he is born. 

Ethnoscience procedures emphasize questioning techniques whereby 
the informants sort their experiences with cultural phenomena into various cate- 
gories. The resulting taxonomic structure then aids in identifying the concepts 
and rules that make up a culture. Ethnoscience methods are rooted in linguistic 
analysis, and provide a systematic procedure for discovering the conceptual 
principles of the particular culture. These principles, Sturtevant (1972) contends, 
allow the anthropologist to reproduce culturally appropriate behavior. In other 
words, one becomes able to predict how natives act, given a particular situation. 

The approach of ethnoscience acknowledges a formal relationship be= 
tween the researcher and the people being studied. The researcher questions indi- 
viduals (informants) who, in turn, indicate ways in which cultural phenomena are 
categorized. 

Thus, it is assumed that man's cognitive structure mirrors the cognition 
and rules shared by a cultural group. For instance, Spradley and McCurdy (1975) 


identify some ways tramps have of 'making it'. Although the ways may vary 
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(bumming, peddling, making the blood bank, meeting a live-one, making your 
own jug, etc.) they represent cultural roles that are shared by tramps for inter- 
preting experience and generating appropriate social behavior. 

In a complex society, however, individuals do not share their cul- 
tural knowledge with all people. As a result, ethnoscientists conduct their 
research with reference to a cultural scene. A cultural scene is defined by 
Apradley and McCurdy (1972) as the information shared by two or more people. 
The notion of scene is closely linked to that of a social situation. The latter, 
however, is a setting for action whereas the former represents the idealized 
definition of a situation held by the insider. It is within the context of this ideal- 
ization that ethnoscientists use informants to discover the shared rules used to 


organize their cultural activities. 


Ethnomethodology 


In addition to the ethnoscience approach of anthropology, sociology 
employes an ethnomethodology approach originated by Garfinkel (1967) for 
studying the actor's meaning structures of the social world. Ethnomethodology 
serves as a probing examination of the nature of social action in everyday life 
by employing practical accounts of both the researcher and the actor. The 
approach presupposes that the activities of social interaction have a highly 


systematic character constructed by people in their everyday activities. 
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The prefix 'ethno' refers to the availability of common-sense knowl- 
edge to an individual dealing with his daily activities. This notion differs from 
the usage associated with ethnography or ethnoscience in which the prefix refers 
to a group of individuals who serve as the unit of study. The term 'methodology' 
refers to an organizational study of peoples' knowledge of their daily affairs 
rather than to methods of conventional research that are viewed as standard sets 
of procedures for researchers to follow. Consequently, Garfinkel's interest 
involves the method of interpretation that actors use to portray an orderly and 
meaningful set of events. In other words, the task of ethnomethodology is to 
make these invariant practices visible. It requires that the researcher not only 
penetrate situations of social interaction to uncover an implicit rule structure, 
as does ethnoscience, but that he also examine what is typically taken-for- 
granted at the level of daily life in order to determine the process people use 
to construct their social realizty. Thus, the researcher becomes a participant 
in the construction of the common-sense world. In Schultz's (1973) terms, the 
researcher is a 'stranger' seeking to discover the social order of a new situation. 
Reflection on that which is taken-for-granted by members of the situation, 
enables the researcher to become familiar with the social order of the situation. 

Although the approaches of ethnoscience and ethnomethodology are 
both concerned with understanding the social world as it is interpreted by actors 


in ordinary life activities, Psathos (1972) indicates major differences between 
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the two approaches. The orientation to understanding the social world represents 
one distinction. While ethnoscience presupposes that linguistic categories 
provide the basis for identifying the shared rules, ethnomethodology examines 
the routine nature of daily life in order to reveal the process people use to con- 
struct their reality. The concern for interation is not on the reflection of cultural 
knowledge, but rather how properties of interaction are produced, displayed and 
observed by the ongoing practical activities of individuals. If social life is the 
outcome of ‘invariant practices’ (the actors' use of common-sense ideas about 
the appropriate nature of situations and the adequacy of acting and making decisions), 
then the social order needs to be considered problematic. 

| Since the activities of daily life are not unique to any one individual 
but, instead, originate and are sustained in social action, Garfinkel (1967) 
contends that three constituent elements of practical activities must be treated as 
problematic. First, we must distinguish between and substitute indexical for 
objective expressions. Indexical expressions refer to persons, objects, events, 
etc., which depend solely upon a context for their meaning. Objective expressions, 
on the other hand, represent phenomena in terms of general categories or classes. 
Garfinkel points out that although indexical expressions are important they are 
awkward for formal discourse’ (1967:5). Yet the dialectic nature of the common- 
sense world views individual 's expressions both in terms of subjective meaning 
(indexical) as well as the objectified meaning structures of the social world. In 


other words, when an individual accounts for his specific actions and expressions 


of experience, he objectifies them in terms of a social framework of meaning. 
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Thus, in this manner, his experience can become known to others. 

The second constituent phenomenon of practical activities that needs 
to be reasserted as problematic is the reflexive nature which people use to 
account for their practical actions. A member's expression of his daily 
activities requires the use of indexical expressions of everyday language. Yet, 
his expressions require that he cannot avoid typifying (objectifying) his unique 
experiences in terms of framework of meaning shared with others. Garfinkel 
(1967) in distinguishing between 'lay' and 'professional' sociology indicates 
that both do practical reasoning. Professional practical actions can be either 
at the level of personal activity or at the level of professional research. 
Commonly, researchers make rational and accountable the actions of other 
people in terms of formal explanation. However, Garfinkel contends, they 
are reluctant to investigate the essential reflective nature of their accounts 
as researchers. Yet, the examination of both levels is necessary in order to 
provide a meaningful context within which their accounts can be made sense 
of by the audience to which the descriptions are directed. 

Finally, ethnomethodology considers the taken-for-granted activities 
of everyday life to be problematic. At this level of study common-sense 
explanation itself becomes a topic for study. Thus, the contextual meaning 
of social phenomena is considered a practical accomplishment of people in 


social situations. Garfinkel (1967) stresses that common-sense ideas are not 
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conceived as the 'natural order of things’ but represent a construct of social reality. 
The ideas make possible social interactions and render them understandable because 
they are ordered systematically and rationally in common-sense terms. Yet, the 
examination of common-sense ideas is necessary if the practical activities of actors 
are to be understood. By treating the common-sense world as problematic, the 
researcher becomes a part of the construction of a common-sense reality. 

The use of language is of primary importance in ethnomethodology. 
Garfinkel examines language in a much broader sense than the grammatical 
and syntactical context of linguistic analysis and the informant categorization 
of cultural phenomena in ethnoscience. Ethnomethodology acknowledges not 
only words, but also symbols, gestures and expressions. Unlike linguistic theories 
which use language to determine the 'deep structure’ of meaning, or to identify 
a set of shared rules for interaction, ethnomethodology views language as a 
means of describing the negotiated patute of meaning from social interaction. 
Thus language becomes the principal means by which actors make their daily life 
accountable. 

According to Garfinkel and Sax (1970), the nature of language provides 
‘practical sociological reasoning’. The concern of ethnomethodology is for the 
way in which conversation is produced, displayed and recognized by actors, as 
being in accord with a rule, rather than simply identifying the rule structure of 
a cultural group. Moreover, it seeks to understand the members’ sense of adequacy 


and the appropriateness of their interaction. Thus, ethnomethodology seeks to 
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make visible the orderliness of indexical expressions and illustrates that the social 
order is the result of practical activities of people using common-sense schemes 
of interpretation. 

Garfinkel (1967) illustrates two alternative approaches to studying 
practical activities. First, a ‘documentary interpretation’ of the conversation, 
which identifies the language used to type actions and the way of ascribing mean- 
ing to social phenomena. The purpose of documentary interpretation is to make 
visible an underlying pattern based upon a series of appearances that in turn are 
‘documents of! the underlying pattern. This mutual determinant of appearances 
and underlying patterns constitutes indexicality. A central characteristic of 
Garfinkel's approach is that later appearances may force a revision in the per- 
ceived underlying pattern. Furthermore, revisions require a re-interpretation to 
determine the real meaning of the previous appearances. 

Second, Garfinkel creates 'disturbances' to reveal the common-sense 
ideas about the routines and rationality that make the social world objective. 

He argues that by making trouble (breaking a rule) in a presumably non-problematic 
situation, a researcher can identify how members conduct their practical activities. 
Garfinkel contends that both approaches make visible those ‘invariant practices’ 
which members use in a social situation. 

In summary, the description of everyday life in an educational context 


requires the common-sense constructs of defining the situation, intersubjectivity, 


interaction and intentionality. These constructs acknowledge knowing as 
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experiencing activities in daily life. Although the source of meaning is rooted 
in the context of intentionality, experiential meaning becomes objectified 
when expressed in terms of socially constructed meaning structures. Thus, this 
chapter provides a framework for emic-evaluative inquiry and ouflines four 
approaches that acknowledge an actor's viewpoint of human activities. 

In the following chapter | examine the nature of emic-evaluative 
inquiry and provide an emic account of class activities when an innovative 


program is implemented within a classroom. 
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Chapter V 
EMPIRICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF EXPERIENTIAL KNOWLEDGE 


In this chapter, the empirical considerations of my study are described 
experientially from two positions. In the first part of the chapter my experiences 
arising from an emic-evaluative inquiry of a high school social studies program 
are discussed. An interpretive description of the viewpoints the actors (students 
and teachers) held when a deliberate attempt was made to implement a school 
program is provided in the second part of the chapter. These two kinds of descrip- 
tions are based on my observations and involvement with two social studies classrooms 
for various periods of time (see Appendices C and G), and interviews with students 
and teachers (see Appendices D, E, F, Hand!). Rather than serving as a literal 
account of my evaluative activities, the descriptions provide the basis for examin- 


ing the experiences of classroom activities. 


My Evaluative Experiences 


My task as an evaluator is not just to describe and judge what | see and 
hear, but also to adopt a theoretic stance in which | question the significance of 
those human activities that are normally taken-for-granted. It is because of the 
'routineness' of everyday activities that meaning structures become accepted and 
objectified as part of daily life. Yet, the meanings of the daily activities are emic 
in nature as they are constructed and shared by individuals who seek to order the 


daily events and encounters of their lives with others. The descriptions can also 
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be considered evaluative in that they contain the meanings individuals ascribe 
to social phenomena. That is, meanings are considered judgments according to 
the actors' view of the quality of everyday life in school classrooms. 4 

Finally, | view my relationship with the social situations of classrooms 
as an issue of relevance. Emic-evaluative inquiry represents a 'way of looking! 
that differs from the positivistic approach normally practised in conventional 
evaluation. In the conventional approaches to research, method becomes asso- 
ciated with conditions requiring the clear formulation of a problem, relevant 
evidence and rational inference. It presents a recipe for a priori procedures 
which are adapted to the problem to be studied. The procedures themselves 
remain unquestioned. 

Yet, the work of Cicourel (1969), Garfinkel (1967) and Schutz (1971) 
indicates that scientific rationality itself is a quality of common-sense reasoning, 
and that this association can be demonstrated by examining the scientific method 
as a social activity. In this instance, the examination of the experience and under- 
standing which the researcher comes to share with his subjects is of greater import- 
ance than following a step-by-step account of the idealized format of inquiry 
models. 

Throughout the examination of my evaluative experience | adopted a 
reflective approach to inquiry. Reflection involved not only the examination of 
those assumptions associated with my evaluative activities, but also the investiga- 


tion of the underlying social order of daily life. Schutz (1973) has compared the 
Meo a critique of the quality of everyday life in the school, see MacDonald 
(1975). 
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understanding of a social order to the experience of a 'stranger' in an alien com- 
munity. In order to understand and become part of a classroom (community) | 
acted as a stranger and viewed everything that was routinely unquestioned by 
students and teachers as being problematic. My role in becoming a part of the 
constructed social order required reflection and reinterpretation of the daily life 
that | shared with my consociates. | did not simply discover the social world, 

but internalized the social order that gave meaning to the daily life activities. 
Emic-evaluative information, therefore, was the product of my experiences as an 
evaluator. Asa result, a significant part of the emic understanding of the every- 
day life of classrooms was the consideration of the interpretive schemes that | used 
for viewing the activities of a piloting program. 

Acknowledging the existence of subjective meaning structures requires 
that an evaluative approach be responsive to the activities of everyday life rather 
than to an etic frame of reference that takes-for-granted the existence of a social 
reality. If the social order is meaningful and orderly to individuals within the 
situation, then a systematic form of investigation is required that acknowledges 
those concerns of empirical research and the common-sense constructs of everyday 
life. 

Systematic investigation in conventional educational research refers to 
the procedures of defining the problem, outlining the nature and size of the sample 


population, selecting methods, and analyzing the results. During the first stage of 


my graduate program, many of the procedural concerns of research remained taken- 


for-granted, whether in graduate research seminars, or in informal group discussions. 
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| began my research, therefore, with this view of research in mind. However, 
later examination of 'who' and 'what' people are, soon began to influence how | 
viewed the relationship between problem and method. If people are assumed to 

be subjects, actively creating their own world, then evaluative methods cannot 
simply represent technical concerns for extracting reliable information and analyz- 
ing results. Instead, they must encompass a great deal more. In Gouldner's (1970) 
terms, the methods themselves are infused with assumptions about the social world, 
the researcher, and the nature of their relationship. My account of evaluative 
practices thus becomes a reflective examination of these relationships. 

The description of my evaluative experiences follows the conventional 
concerns of research. The purpose for using such a format is to communicate my 
evaluating experiences to the reader. However, it is not intended that emic- 
evaluative inquiry be viewed as a step-by-step procedure. On the contrary, | 


view the sequence and nature of evaluative practice as problematic. 


Stating the Problem 


A common, and often taken-for-granted concern of conventional educa- 
tional research is the need for a clearly defined statement of the problem to facilitate 
the collection of data. Although some latitude exists in the way the problem is to 


be formulated (i.e., in question or hypothesis format), the problem is always stipul- 


ative or propositional in nature. Stating the problem in this manner enables the 


testing of certain relationships based on nomothetic statements. The criterion 
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for testing rests with a particular kind of inquiry. Moreover, it is assumed that 
accumulation of relevant data leads to a solution which advances propositional 
knowledge. 

My initial exposure to evaluative procedures identified a similar need 
for stating the problem. Evaluation models not only outlined ready-made proced- 
ures for deriving a problem in advance (i.e., needs assessment) but also for exam- 
ining programmatic variables in order to ascertain changes or to determine outputs 
brought about by a treatment. On first examination a scientifically defined problem 
followed by a methodological solution appeared to represent an interest-free objec- 
tive eee for collecting evaluative information. Closer examination revealed 
that the models of research and evaluation themselves were controlling two dimen- 
sions of the solution to the problem. 

First, that which is to be measured and the manner in which the problem 
is to be examined are specified in advance of the research. Second, the evaluation 
models facilitate the examination of bureaucratically defined problems. Hence, 
the use of evaluation models enables outsiders to monitor the effects of a particular 
school program upon students. Evaluative procedures tend to serve the interests of 
outsiders, rather than the interests of those people who experience the program. 

As a result program evaluation tends to control students’ intentions rather than 
helping them become more self-fulfilling, more autonomous and more capable of 
realizing their own potentialities as human beings. 

In pursuing my interest of exposing and extending emic understanding 


when evaluating programs, | faced a contradiction in methodology. On the one 
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hand, writings in educational evaluation were suggestive of a controlling interest 
by outlining methods and adopting standards that acknowledged an etic or 'out- 
sider's' point of view. On the other hand, few writings in evaluation acknowledged 
the experiential knowledge of people within the classroom as being worthy informa- 
tion from which to make evaluative decisions. Thus, | began to investigate 
methodological issues of the social sciences. 

Encouraged by writings in educational evaluation on the use of anthropolo- 
gical field methods, | examined methodological practices in anthropology. Two 
aspects of their field research appeared significant to me. First, much of the field 
work was based upon Malinowski's premise that one enters the situation with a 'fore- 
shadowed problem’ rather than a fixed or preconceived ideal of what to look for. 

This approach made the problem dependent upon the research situation rather than 
upon the hypotheses established in advance of field research. 

Wolcott (1975) discusses this issue as the 'problem of the problem' by 
suggesting that Ba Sos ee do not like others defining their research tasks and 
that, as researchers, they are committed to finding out what really happens in an 
actual situation. In other words, anthropologists attempt to describe the way of 
life of a particular culture by observing the daily activities and customs of people. 
Such an approach eliminates the prescription of the problem in terms of propositional 
knowledge, and is more attuned with finding out the significance of daily activities 
from the individual's point of view. 

Second, field work provided a close-up description of the daily activities 
of people. Upon reflection, it became apparent that the often extensive documenta- 


tion of daily life happenings by field researchers did little to reveal the process 
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people used for giving orders to their social world. Two shortcomings eventually 
became apparent. First, the descriptions were simply literal accounts of the field 
worker's observations of daily events. The interpretation of human events was 
based upon attributes of a well-defined class of cultural phenomena recognizable 
by the relevant scientific community. Although the descriptions were based upon 
daily events and conversations, little attempt was made to interpret how actors 
constructed their social world. Moreover, anthropologists gave little account of 
the manner in which their field accounts were collected. Garfinkel and Sax (1970) 
contend that only rarely do anthropologists relate how field circumstances are 
constituent features in the collection, analysis and revision of their field notes. 
Even less frequently is an account made of how the notes became a report for an 
informed audience. 

In sum, descriptions from anthropological field methods did not reveal 
the meaning these activities had for people within the culture being studied. 
Despite accounts of daily activities, their interpretation rested with a framework 
that did not treat as problematic the practical activities of people in the situation. 
Nor did it recognize the inquiry of a field worker as a social process. 

This realization evolved slowly. Through association with my professors 
and other graduate students, | began to read and discuss implications of social 
phenomenology for educational research. At first my ‘limit situation’ prevented 
me from fully appreciating how the study of the reality of everyday life could reveal 
more fully the meaning individuals give to classroom activities. Social phenomenol- 


ogy not only provided the common-sense constructs that allowed me to clarify further 
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the notion of emic, but my readings also set forth idealizations of how subjective 
meanings were constructed and objectified as social meanings. 

The problem, therefore, became the common-sense understanding of what 
was happening in classroom activities when a program was implemented. To grasp 
such an understanding required a theory of social action that acknowledged the 
common-sense experience of the members in the social situation. In this kind of 
study, the problem was somewhat 'foreshadowed' in that it was first revealed by 
the theoretic constructs of social phenomenology, yet the nature of the problem 


became clarified only through the interpretation of everyday life. 
Identifying Situations for Research 


Two situations were selected for my evaluation of a school program. 
Descriptions of these situations are outlined in Appendix B. It is contended that 
the nature of the selection of these research situations is based upon common-sense 
reasoning rather than scientific rationality (see Appendix A). 

The examination of my interests and motives revealed two major reasons 
for the selection of my research situations. Exposure of the underlying meaning 
structures of class activities represented my theoretic interest. Moreover, if the 
evaluation of a program was to rest with peoples’ experiences of class activities, 
grasping an understanding of their social world became of primary significance 


rather than accumulating objective data and/or establishing relationships from 


scientific constructs. 
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Selection of situations, therefore, was independent of generalizable 
concerns regarding the explanation of how well the program was being implemented 
in terms of substantive learning. Thus, | was not concerned with the conventional 
notion of representativeness which ensured that concluding statements were more 
likely to be generalizable when based upon a large sample size. Instead, my 
theoretic interest in making descriptions was to expose the meaning structures that, 
according to Geertz (1973), would facilitate generalizations within situations rather 
than across them. 

A second factor was my concern with time ones on my field work. 
Reading early anthropological field accounts led me to believe that a long period 
of field work was necessary to establish rapport with the group, gain cultural 'know 
how' and select informants. Asa result, | allocated considerable time to a few 
situations, rather than short stays in many situations. Although my experience from 
the first field situation (see Appendix C) made it apparent that time was needed to 
gain entry and familiarity with particular activities, often the routineness of student- 
teacher activities minimized my involvement in class activities. Many days | viewed 


my experience in classrooms as time spent waiting for things to happen, an occurrence 


| tended to accept. 


Consequently, my description of the second situation was based on a 
two-week time period, whereas the description of my first situation was contingent 
upon three months of classroom involvement. In addition, the arrangement for 
implementation of the program in the second situation was dependent upon a host of 


year-end school considerations that restricted the length of time available for 
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piloting of the program. At one point during arrangements for my field research, 
the teacher had seriously considered cancelling the piloting of the social studies 
program because of numerous school interruptions and his involvement with ‘extra 
class' activities (see Appendix G). 

Upon reflection, the reason for selecting two situations for field research 
was based on my initial commitment to teachers and a lingering concern for repres- 
entativeness. Only during the research of the second situation did | realize the 
helpfulness of a second classroom in that it clarified for me dissimilar ways in which 
common-sense experience of activities did occur. 

If the meaning structures of human consciousness are inherent in the 
activities of a school program rather than what is learned from the program, then 
the concern is not upon the substantive aspects of the program, but upon the quality 
of life in the classroom. Consequently, | considered two conditions necessary for 
the selection of a school program. First, | felt the need to select a program in 
which teachers had been introduced to the instructional activities and the substantive 
content. The intent of this condition was not to assume a treatment condition, but to 
ensure that each teacher in some way had an introductory experience with the same 
program. Furthermore, the selection of the same program would enhance my under- 
standing of how a program was experienced in situations in which student and teacher 
knowledge at hand differs. 

The program eventually chosen for evaluation was Study in Rural-Urban 
Transition, a high school social studies program developed by a team of teachers 


who were participants in the Canadian Studies Foundation's Western Project, 
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Project Canada West. The nature of the selection was pragmatic. First, | was 
familiar with the program because of earlier formative evaluation responsibilities 
(Aoki and Wilson, 1974). Second, each of the teachers involved had attended 
a mini-conference regarding classroom try-outs of the SURT program, and each 
was planning to implement the program during the time | had allocated for my 


field research. 
Selection of Methods 


In Chapter Ill, a number of methodological approaches was outlined 
that, in various ways, came to terms with the premises set out in the conceptual 
frame of reference. A more detailed examination of my selection of methods 
revealed that a series of experiences was the source of procedural ideas for con- 
ducting emic-evaluative inquiry. These ideas, or 'background expectancies', 
reflected a concern both for my practical interests in the study and my conceptions 
of an emic-evaluative approach. 

My reading within the field of social phenomenology provided clarifi ca- 
tion and identification of empirical procedures for an emic description. The idea 
that the existence of a reality is constructed and sustained by social interaction 
led to my clarification of Pike's (1967) notion of emic as an insider's point of view. 
In this instance, experiential knowledge becomes expressed in terms of the typifica- 
tions of actors’ use in everyday life. Clarifying the meaning of human activities 


i] . ! i] 
in terms of social reality also presupposes that actors’ concern for ‘quality of life 


is the standard by which activities are evaluated. In turn, this conceptualization 
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of an emic viewpoint led to the selection of methods for providing an emic descrip- 
tion of class activities. 

At first, the selection involved a re-examination of the field methods 
practised by anthropologists and educators. On reflection, it became apparent 
that the field methods suggested by Smith and Pohland (1974) for evaluating educa- 
tional programs provided only descriptions of what the evaluator saw and what 
involved people said. Such descriptions, although presenting a detailed account 
of daily activities, continued to reflect an outsider's view and his notion of what 
was adequate description. However, if emic understanding is considered in terms 
of a social order, then methods must not only furnish an account of daily activities, 
but also expose the nature of human experience in everyday life. 

Further reading led to the re-examination of the ethnoscience approach 
of social anthropologists. Although ethnoscience provides an emic analysis of 
cultural phenomena, it does not acknowledge the process of constructing a social 
world. Instead, the approach, premised upon a cognitive definition of culture, 
postulates shared cultural knowledge as the basis of meaning. Inquiry procedures 
require that individuals categorize familiar cultural phenomena. Ethnoscientists 
contend that the language informants use in such categorization reflects the shared 
rules of the group. Meaning, therefore, is embedded in the language terms used 
in the categorization, rather than in the account of human experience in daily 
life. 

The focus of ethnoscience on shared rule structure tends to emphasize 


the static nature of a social world rather than the process by which social meaning 
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becomes constituted. In other words, an ethnoscience approach is not concerned 
with the way in which participants create social meaning, but only in identifying 
a normative set of rules which govern what people do in a given cultural situation. 
Although the approach does recognize the actor's world of daily life, its inability 
to view meaning structures as being constituted by social action renders it in- 
adequate for providing an emic understanding of the ongoing activities of a class- 
room in which social interaction predominates. 

Finally, examination of social phenomenology introduced me to 
Garfinkel's (1967) approach to ethnomethodology. The approach indicated that 
the procedures of 'documentary interpretation’ and ‘disturbances’ (demonstration 
experiments) clarify the ethnomethods or practical reasonings that people employ 
in their daily activities. Moreover, these procedures acknowledged the social 
order of daily life. 

A second experience that provided ideas for empirical procedures was 
the 'try out’ of methods during an earlier evaluation of the SURT program in other 
class situations (Aoki and Wilson, 1974). In the 'try out’ evaluation, | adopted a 
participant observer role. My field activities included accounts of my experiences 
as an evaluator and, when possible, interviews with involved individuals. Partic- 

ipant observation, thus, represented a series of methods for collecting various 
kinds of information. 

Yet, in situ interviews often resulted in informants providing either 
hurried accounts of what they were doing, or casual expressions of approval or 
disapproval of the program. These interviews did not appear to afford a thorough 


documentation of peoples' experiences in the program. Nor did they provide the 
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detailed ongoing account of peoples' activities and experiences that facilitated 
the interpretation of social meaning. 

Although the interview was conventionally viewed as a part of partic- 

ipant observation, it was recognized as a form of social discourse when exposing, 
from actors’ experiential accounts, their meaning of daily activities. Thus, | 
adopted for emic-evaluative inquiry, Dexter's (1970) elite and specialized inter- 
view in which the interviewee's account is given priority. 

My practical experience in evaluation also indicated the usefulness of 
logging participant observer activities. The procedure not only outlined an 
account of my activities as an evaluator, but also provided my reflective thoughts 
and included comments of other individuals. Appendices C and G represent my 
logs of field research for emic-evaluative inquiry. 

Finally, the procedures | adopted were influenced by a continuous re- 
examination of my experiences from the empirical activities of emic-evaluative 
inquiry. Both the classroom activities of the people being studied and my own 
process of inquiry were influential in selecting methods. 

Class activities in my research situations influenced my role as a partic- 

ipant observer and controlled the occurrence of my interviewing with students 
and teachers. As a result, my evaluative practices in the two situations varied 
markedly. The decision by the teachers in the first situation to adopt a project- 
oriented approach in the piloting of the program, provided an unstructured teach- 
ing environment in which | was able to participate freely and to observe teachers 


and students on most class occasions (see Appendix C). The situation allowed 
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frequent interviewing of students and afforded the opportunity to create a 
‘disturbance’ situation. 

| viewed the second situation as more directly concerned with piloting 
the innovative social studies program (see Appendix G). Class lessons involved 
students in both the case study and the simulation, two teaching approaches out- 
lined in the SURT program. Moreover, my role as a participant observer became 
more 'passive' than 'active' for two reasons. Although class lessons were scheduled 
at least once a day, my involvement was only for a two-week duration. A second 
reason for a more passive role was the formalized nature of class activities. Many 
times, the lesson involved discussion between teacher and the class. Thus, the 
methods varied in each of the two research situations, and it became apparent that 
if | was to expose the meaning structures of classroom life, then multiple methods 


would be required. 15 


Descriptions of classroom activities were provided by logged accounts 
of my participant observer activities. In addition to these descriptions of ongoing 
class activities, | conducted elite interviews with students who volunteered to 
discuss with me their experiences in the SURT program. 

Understanding the actors' intentions involved grasping the practical 
knowledge of everyday life. This action necessitated that two conditions be satis- 
fied. First, in order to focus on the nature of common-sense experience, | had to 


suspend all previous notions of viewing classroom activities. Second, the method 


15 The use of multiple methods in conventional social science research has 
been described by Webb et al (1969) as the process of triangulation. Their con- 
cern is that theoretical complexity may require different measurement devices 
(i.e., interviews, questionnaires) to reduce rival explanations and to identify the 


most significant premise. 
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of interpretation must be similar to that used by actors in the situation. Asa 
result, | used Garfinkel's procedure of documentary interpretation. 

The method consists of treating an actual appearance 

as "the document of", as "pointing to", as "standing 

on behalf of" a presupposed underlying pattern. Not 

only is the underlying pattern derived from its indivi- 

dual documentary evidences, but the individual docu- 

mentary evidences, in their turn, are interpreted on 

the basis of "what is known" about the underlying 

pattern. Each is used to elaborate the other (1967:78). 

Emic understanding of class activities was also made possible by utilizing 
Garfinkel's (1967) technique of creating 'disturbances'. Although the disturbance 
was possible only in one research situation, a video-tape of the disturbance did 
aid in exposing how members of the class conducted their practical activities. 

In summary, the methods selected make reference to a conceptual view 
of man and his social world, and the daily activities of each research situation. 


Furthermore, the selection was based on my stock knowledge at hand and my intent- 


ion to conduct an emic-evaluative inquiry of classroom life. 


Process of Interpretation 


My project of providing an emic description of class activity was based 
upon two premises. First, meanings people ascribed to class activities were viewed 
as evaluative information on a new program. In this sense, involved people evalu- 
ated their activities in terms of quality of life. Second, the classroom studied was 
viewed as a situation of social interaction. As a participant observer, | took part 


in class activities in order to grasp the understanding of how actors accomplished 


social action. 
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Descriptions that expose the actors’ process of social interaction must 
ensure a sense of adequacy between my accounts of 'what is' (in terms of social 
order) and the meaningfulness (rationality) of the description to the people being 
studied. Descriptions, thus, do not depend upon a given meaning nor upon a set 
of procedures that are independent of the context of the investigation. Instead, 
the interpretation of actors' accounts (which themselves are interpretations) are 
subject to later reformulation after additional experiences of people have been 
collected, or upon reflection of one's research activities. 

Interpretive issues do not depend upon a procedural technique which is 
independent of the research context but, instead, are mutually dependent on the 
way in which people and their social worlds are viewed. To make descriptions 
adequate it is important that the context in which descriptions are made, be docu- 
mented in terms of the people being studied and the experiences of the researcher. 

My early experiences with inquiry focused on the eonverion| concerns 
of research. Statistics courses provided an array of techniques for analyzing data. 
Research seminars focused on such conventional concerns as design procedures and 
issues of objectivity. My initial interest was in establishing an evaluative method- 
ology that would recognize the beliefs and intentions of people in a classroom 
situation. Although willing to look at qualitative methodology, | assumed my 
inquiry would follow the paradigm of conventional educational research and 
evaluation. 

My examination of anthropology provided methods that supported the view 
that evaluation was the collection of descriptive information for decision making, 


and also acknowledged the description of the particular rather than the testing of 
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deductive statements. At this time, colleagues regarded my interest in field 
research with suspicion because, in their view, it failed to meet the criterion of 
objectivity. Their constant question, "How do you know that what you are des- 
cribing is true?" led me to defend my position by justifying the validity of the 
descriptions according to conventional methodology rather than developing an 
independent argument for my case. 

Frustrated by such arguments, | began to re-examine issues of knowing 
and method at a broader level of investigation. If the classroom was seen in terms 
of social interaction, then two major but related issues became apparent. Central 
to the description of class activities was the problem of meaning and the need to 
identify a process of understanding that acknowledged peoples' interpretations 
and established their objectivity within their constructed meaning structures. 

Although anthropological field methods used daily activities as a resource, 
the bases for descriptions remained independent of the context. Further, the ethno- 
science concern of identifying the meaning of peoples’ actions in terms of shared 
rules assumed cognitive consensus, which served to make the descriptions literal or 
independent of the context in which the actions occurred. That is, there exists 
cognitive agreement among people because they have been socialized into a culture 
that provides meaning through a given set of rules. Since it is assumed that people 
discriminate actions in relatively the same way, the meaning of an action is rela- 
tively stable over time. 

Thus, if | wished to describe an emic viewpoint that had been negotiated 
| and constructed by individuals during class activities, then my descriptions had to 


be made in terms of the context created by individuals and myself. In this case, 
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descriptions became interpretive rather than normative in nature. A major premise, 
therefore, is that social interaction itself is an interpretive process of individuals. 
Actions are constituted and exist only through the practical activities of individuals. 

As a researcher, | can only expose the intention of the actions by employ- 

ing the same process of interpretation as that which the actors use. Garfinkel 
describes this as documentary interpretation. This form of interpretation is charac- 
terized by mutual determination of an underlying pattern, and the concrete appear- 
ance of human activities. Such mutualism is referred to as indexicality, in which 
the underlying pattern is identified through its appearances and, in turn, each 
dpthatanes becomes a 'document of! the underlying pattern. Later appearances 

may force a revision of the underlying pattern. 

In emic-evaluative inquiry, documentary interpretation was based 

upon the interviews | held with informants. When necessary, the interpretations 
were supplemented by my accounts as a participant observer. Descriptions of class- 
room activities enabled me to observe a wider range of events and employ a broader 
context for understanding than that held by the actors. Yet, it is not contended 
that these descriptions are more penetrating, or more objective than the participant's 
own accounts. On the contrary, the researcher's accounts often ignore the premise 
that social interaction is an interpretive process on the part of the individuals 
providing the information. Thus, in order to provide an emic description, | had to 
describe the underlying pattern reflected in descriptive statements of actors. My 


research description, therefore, became a form of interpretation. 
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The use of documentary interpretation as a means for interpreting 
descriptive statements of individuals acknowledged both the problem of meaning 
(dealt with in Chapter IV) and the issue of validity. The assumption that social 
meaning is derived from the intentional self requires that human activity be under- 
stood in terms of projects, intentions and motives (i.e., the 'in-order-to! motive 
and the 'because-motive'). The meaning of activities can then be interpreted 
in terms of actors’ past experiences or future plans. In this instance, meaning 
became a dynamic occurrence rather than a static condition. The use of the 
method of documentary interpretation acknowledged the ongoing process of human 
Botivity and thereby enabled one to grasp the meaning as it is constructed in every- 
day life. 

Furthermore, if meaning is constructed during the daily life activities, 
then social interaction is viewed as an interpretive process. As individuals 
(students and teachers) experienced activities, they expressed their meaning in 
terms of a social order, shared by others. Meaning then became intersubjective 
in nature. At first, as an observer, | was a 'stranger' (Schutz, 1973) seeking to 
be e part of their social world. My documentary interpretation of the routineness 
of daily life did not assume a ‘detached! stance but, rather, became a joint 
endeavour with my consociates. The interpretation of daily life, therefore, be- 
came a social process in which a 'we-relationship' between me and my con- 
sociates was developed. 

A second concern related to a process of interpretation is that of validity. 
Conventionally, validity of human activity is viewed in terms of the internal logic 


of the explanations or the consistency in which other studies support empirical 
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statements. The concern of validity in social phenomenology rests with how well 
the observer's formalized interpretations reconstruct the essential meaning structures 
and related processes which are the source of the activity in question. The basis 
for such an interpretive view of validity is founded on Schutz's (1971) postulate 

of adequacy. This postulate requires the establishment of second order constructs 
from the social meaning of daily experience which, in turn, are understandable 

for the actor himself in terms of his subjective meaning structures. This postulate 
ensured the consistency of my idealizations and constructs with those of common- 
sense experiences rather than with the abstractions shared by a community of scholars. 
Documentary interpretation is an interpretive process that fulfills the postulate of 
adequacy. 

The next section describes the everyday experiences of teachers and 
students of the two classrooms | observed and interpreted. Issues of meaning and 
validity were resolved by a process of interpretation which acknowledged a 
socially constructed and shared life-world, and which considered my descriptions 


as being adequate in terms of the actor's viewpoint. 


Student and Teacher Classroom Experiences 


Consideration of experiential rather than scientific knowledge as being 
worthy information for evaluating educational programs required a set of pre- 
suppositions and methodological approaches that differed from conventional research 
practices. In this section of chapter V interpretive descriptions are provided of 


student and teacher experiences when a social studies program was implemented. 
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Descriptions were based upon elite interviews with students and teachers 
(see Appendices D, E, F, and H) and my own experiential accounts of classroom 
activities as a participant observer (see Appendices C and G). As the social inter- 
action of classrooms itself was viewed as an interpretive process, according to the 
actor's definition of the situation and his intentions of daily life, then any descrip- 
tions, whether those of the actors or of the researcher, were construed as being 
interpretive. Moreover, since the meanings of situations and actions were inter- 
pretations formulated on a particular occasion, they became subject to later 
reformulation on subsequent occasions. In other words, the meaning was dependent 
upon the ongoing activities of daily life rather than a predetermined normative ideal. 
Descriptions and interpretations of classroom activities, therefore, contributed to 


the identification of the underlying process of social actions. 


The Social Process of Negotiation 


The empirical study of the two classrooms involved in piloting a social 
studies program revealed negotiation as being the process underlying social inter- 
action. The term ‘negotiation’ refers to resolving a conflict relationship between 
individuals in the situation, or between an actor and his social world. As such, neg- 
otiation occurred either for the purpose of bargaining for control or as the exchange 
of knowledge. Thus, negotiation, as a social process, represented an attempt by 
individuals to understand what was going on and to influence the discussion of 
others in areas of social interaction where rules were not clearly defined. Further- 


more, negotiation was viewed as existing both prior to, and during the piloting 
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of the SURT program. 


The idea of negotiation as constituting the social process underlying 


class activities was first noted during the classroom disturbance created in the 


Alanby situation 


(see Appendix C, March 12 and 13). My planning of the disturb- 


ance was based upon student and, to some extent, teacher statements regarding 


the grading of group projects. In my interview with students, Rod and Karen, 


they continually 


expressed a desire to know what was expected, and ways in which 


they might influence the grading of their work. Their concern is reflected in their 


responses to my question regarding how they feel about the structure of the SURT 


program compared to other social studies project work. 


Rod: 


Interviewer: 


Rod: 


Interviewer: 


Rod: 


Interviewer: 


Karen: 


Well, | think now - | feel | could do it by myself but right now 
| don't know what is expected of me. 


| don't know if he wants two papers and a video tape or, you 
know, how much. He hasn't said | want you to do 150 marks 
worth of stuff and | want a mark to be equivalent to an hour's 
work or one-half hour's work, or something. He doesn't - 

it hasn't been set down. This is what | expect, this is what 

| expect the teacher to present. 


Do you always operate that way? 


Yes, the end product is what makes the difference. You know 
we can fight all term. Come up with something that isn't any 
good and you have wasted your time. 


And the fight is not interesting? 


Well, being interested, that - it is nice to be interested along 
the way, but that is a luxury. 


How do you feel, Karen? 


It is the final project that gets you your marks. | mean, if you're 
interested you don't get any marks for being interested. 
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Rod: You might work a little harder and, indirectly, that will affect 
your mark. But you know being interested in the work itself 
isn't worth many marks. 


Interviewer: And those marks are important for you? 


Rod: Oh, yes. That is what you are here for. That is what | am 
coming to school for. 


Karen: It is kind of hard to get away from it when you are used to it - 
for ten years.... 


(Appendix E) 

My intention for creating the disturbance, therefore, was to disrupt the 
apparent student-teacher relationship of resolving grade procedures, by having 
community members involved in viewing and judging student projects. At first, 
viewing a video-tape of the disturbance did not indicate how students and teachers 
conducted their practical activities. However, after placing the disturbance in 
context with other class activities, and after realizing that the piloting of the 
program itself had in some way disturbed the normality of classroom life, the dist- 
urbance provided documentation of negotiation as an underlying social process 
(see Appendix C). 

The 'disturbance' forced students to face the task of finding a meaning- 
ful way through an increased number of possible courses of action. Practical 
activities of students took the form of bargaining for control over the nature and 
procedures of grading their final products. Such a negotiated relationship rep- 
resented the interaction of two different social worlds, each considering the 
activities to be meaningful and relevant from a different point of view. Asan 
observer (I felt very much a stranger at the time), | witnessed a number of vocal 


students and teachers discussing at length the manner in which student projects 
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would be presented and evaluated. These observations led to the understanding of 
the motivated characteristics of an action as being a 'document of' the underlying 
pattern of negotiation. 

Once the underlying pattern became established, it appeared that the 
process of negotiation was of two forms. These are referred to as ‘negotiation as 
bargaining for control' and ‘negotiation as the exchange of knowledge' which are 


examined both from the students’ and teachers’ points of view. 
Negotiation as Bargaining for Control 


Documentary interpretation revealed that the disturbance situation for 
teachers (of the Alanby situation) was viewed as a process of bargaining for control. 
During the planning of the disturbance, teachers continually stated the need to 
allow students time to discuss the issue of community involvement (see Appendix C, 
May 11 and 12). In addition, teachers also requested that a proposal from each 
student group outlining their presentation procedures to the community be required. 
The teachers' concern to negotiate for control was based on the feeling that they 
had 'lost'! many of the students during the early stages of the piloting. This sense 
of negotiation appeared in a discussion with Frank and Walt at the conclusion of 
the piloting. 

Frank: | just wanted to go back to one point even before the first couple 
of days with the kids. One of the highlights for me and, | think, 
for Walt too, was in the week or two before we actually started 
this thing. We tried to get organized and we found it really 
difficult to know how fo start, where to go, what todo. And 
when we sort of agreed that the basic emphasis would be ona 


student-centred kind of study, | was really enthused. | was 
enthused before we even got to the kids. 
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Walt: We got into a planning phase where the kids were going to plan 
exactly what they were going to do. Now that took two to three 
weeks to a month, depending on the group, and then they started 
working on their projects and they started to get into it. But the 
thing that really bothered me about this was that at some point we 
lost them completely - a lot of them. A lot of the groups - 
completely lost them. And you know, we would try and get the 
kids together to say something to them and how many kids did 


we have? 
Frank: We had half or third of the class. 
Walt: And it was hard to keep contact with a lot of them wasn't it, 


towards the end, actually the last three weeks to a month? 
If we wanted to get the kids together and say "How many 
are going to Westlock", for example, we had to run around 
to get their names. 


Frank: This was a new experience in that we had no rules. Nothing 


about how they should meet with us in a structured sort of way. 
There were no rules whatsoever. 


(pause) 


Well, to me the interesting thing is that many did not come back 
to see us, to ask for help, to talk to us, and to share experiences 


Wy (Appendix D) 

In the Cleardale research situation, there appeared little documentation 
of negotiation as bargaining for control. Class activities were orderly, with regular 
student attendance and participation in class discussions. Pupil and teacher relation- 
ships appeared well-defined. In sum, the situation was a ‘well managed classroom’. 
Although there were no sustained appearances of 'bargaining for control', negotia- 
tion later helped in 'what is known! about the motivated character of some actions 
and comments of individuals. For instance, Vance's statement regarding overall 
planning, "I'm flexible if students show interest; otherwise | know where I'm going. ", 


and his joking statement as to whether the class would like a "book-check" (see 


Appendix G, May 27 and May 30) are actions that could be interpreted as 
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documents of ‘bargaining for control' 
Negotiation as the Exchange of Knowledge 


The underlying process of negotiation can also be viewed as an exchange 
of knowledge in which individuals have the opportunity to experience or give 
meaning to the objective reality of a situation (i.e., the objective knowledge of 
the SURT program). This level of negotiation can be dependent upon a number of 
social conditions. One condition is the social distribution of knowledge. In 
many situations, teachers have access to professional knowledge which has universal 
qualities, whereas students possess everyday knowledge concerned with particular 
events. Such a difference in access to knowledge appeared to be the case with 
individual's decisions regarding the value of group work. Vance's comments indi- 
cated an access to professional knowledge. 

Interviewer: Would you say there are any differences between what you 
are normally doing in Social Studies and what you have done 
in the last two weeks? 

Basically, | would think that because of the nature of the 
materials there has been more emphasis on group work. 


Although we have done group work from time to time, it 
was not as sustained as the group work with the SURT 


program. 


Vance: 


Interviewer: Do you see any advantages in group work ? 


Yes, there are very definite advantages. According to a 
teachers! federation study, group work, of course, is one 
of the most effective learning styles. 


Vance: 


Interviewer: Did they suggest why ? 
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| suppose it is because the students are working co-operatively 
and they learn from one another and there seems to be a high 
level of interest. However, | think, like any other method, 
if it is used too much, say for three or four weeks without too 
much variation, it can also lead to declining interest and 
declining effectiveness. 

(Appendix H) 


In contrast, students Joe and Cindy, of the Alanby situation, provided 


a lengthy account of how discussion groups provided them with the opportunity of 


getting to know others. Their judgment was based on their experiences with school 


activities. 


Joe 


Interviewer: 


Joe: 


Cindy: 


Interviewer: 
Cindy: 
Interviewer: 
Cindy: 
Interviewer: 
Cindy: 


Joe: 


| don't like the term goofing off because if | go to a library 
and talk to somebody like Jeff or somebody else - we sit down 
and have a talk. That is worth more than what | would learn 
in that class. So | don't consider it goofing off. It is just 
doing work other than school work. 


Why do you attach more importance to that than to sitting in 
the classroom? 


Because | would much rather get to learn to know people than 
that. It would do me more good in my life, you know, get me 
further ahead, than it will knowing a metre is so long. Some- 
thing like that. That is irrelevant to me. 


Don't you feel that way too like - | mean, getting to know people 
| knew. That is part of school. 


Can't you get to know people through the use of textbooks? 
No. 

Or studying people in the past? 
No. 


Or people of different lands? 


No. 


That is not the same 'getting to know’. The only way you get 
to know somebody is having time with them, talking to them. 
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Cindy: 
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Cindy: 
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Have you students done this in your project? 


Yes, myself definitely, we have talked to quite a few people, 
but | can't say that we have got to know them. But we have 
talked to people. 


And like | think that really | got to know one guy - ETS guy 
and he helped us so much we just kept sorta in contact. | 
think that that is a little bit 'getting to know’. 


And do you feel that this opportunity to speak with people is 
an important part of this project? 


| think it should be not only an important aspect of this project, 
| think it should be an important aspect of school, period. | 
think communication with people is more important than what 
you learn in fotal. 


Don't you get to communicate with people in English? Or 
in Social Studies? 


| didn't know them. You sit across the room from somebody and 
smile at them once or twice, or you argue with them about 
communism or something like that. You don't get to know some- 
one that way. 


What about communicating through paper to someone in a novel ? 
Or reading a novel? Do you not communicate with someone then? 


No. This is a different kind. Getting to know them. Sharing ex- 
periences and just learning. Like | have learned so much off of 
Joe because he used to live out in the farm and we talk about that 
all the time. It is just different. Even in school, we get talking 
and somebody says "Well | did this a certain way!" You figure 
why don't I try it? You wouldn't have heard about that if you 


hadn't skipped a class to talk to that person. 
(Appendix F) 


These different viewpoints of group work indicate that classrooms are 


a meeting place of different realities in which each reality has its own criteria 


of what is relevant. In most cases, the teacher's position is advantaged, in that 


the institution provides access to certain sanctions in his relationships with students, 


and also maintains the ri 


ght to define and manage student educational experiences. 
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A second consideration in examining negotiation is the degree of 
opportunity that activity provides for the exchange of knowledge. Yet the oppor- 
tunity for exchanging knowledge did not appear to be a part of what was planned. 
Instead, opportunities appeared to exist outside the prescribed activities of the 
SURT program. My experience with Randy during a library discussion (see Appendix 
G, May 28), and Bernie's description of a library discussion, would appear to be 
clarified by viewing negotiation as an exchange of knowledge. 

Bernie: We had a good discussion during one of our library periods on 
religion. There were four of us discussing religion for the 
whole period. 

Interviewer: Did the teacher arrange the discussion? 

Bernie: No. What happens, the teacher sent us down to work on our 
essays and we got side-tracked. We wanted to stay and talk 
on the religion trip. We had a substitute there. He didn't 
mind. 

(Appendix |!) 

Examination of the student-teacher activities outlined for the simulation 
of the SURT program (in the Cleardale situation), appeared to provide appropriate 
opportunities for negotiating knowledge exchange. However, after piloting of 
the simulation, neither Vance (see Appendix H) nor students, Bernie and Don 
(see Appendix |) viewed the group activities as being meaningful. Upon reflection, 
my desire to include the simulation in the piloting influenced Vance to attempt 
techniques with which he was not familiar. Thus, the outcome was frustrating for 
both teacher and students. 

A third social condition required in negotiating exchange of knowledge 


is the ‘openness’ or amount of discretion available to an individual. In the Alanby 


situation, documentary interpretation sug gested that the increase in discretionary 
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areas of student action provided by the project oriented approach was not seen by 


students as being meaningful in terms of exchange of knowledge. Instead, the 


4 


discretionary areas, by permitting many possible courses of action, simply compli- 


cated students’ intentions in terms of their plans and 'in-order-to' motives. Such 


uncertainty was expressed in Joe's statement concerning the change in the kind of 


activities provided by the community study. 


Interviewer: 


Joe: 


Do you like this change? 


| did at first, then | didn't and now | do. | don't want to 
sound confusing but at first | thought it would be a real 
good thing until responsibility of getting it done came. Then | 
said | should be doing it in the old way - it is simpler and 
no thinking. But as | progressed and got more interested 
in it, | think it is better. 

(Appendix F) 


A feeling of uncertainty was equally evident in Cindy's description of 


her activities during the first five weeks of the community study. 


Interviewer: 


Cindy: 


Interviewer: 


Cindy: 


Maybe, Cindy, you would like to tell us what your group 
has been doing for the last five weeks? 


Well, | don't think we did very much until right near the end. 
We changed our topic about three or four times and we finally 
got down to transportation. Then we sort of split up. Two 
girls went on communication, and one on transportation. We 
did a lot of research and a lot of the stuff we found out at 
first wasn't worth it, so we spent a lot of time getting useless 
information. And for the last month we really have been 
working. We've got the time line now and we've got the 


report. 


What were some of the topics that you had first considered? 


Housing. We started off with housing and then we went to sort 
of a history. Just how the town was built up, and then we went 
into the whole idea of communications and transportation all 
mixed up in one. Then we split up and the two girls took com- 


munications, and we took transportation. 
(Appendix F) 
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In contrast to the student view of the way in which the SURT program 
was piloted, teachers of the Alanby situation considered a project-oriented approach 
as being meaningful to students. Teachers, who had defined a situation in which 
students had opportunities to choose their own project, appeared to be dominated 
by 'because-motives' (experience with SURT mini-conference and teaching their 
social studies courses). These intentions are documented in Frank's responses to my 
question regarding the absence of an inquiry approach in the piloting. 


Interviewer: In light of your earlier comments regarding more structure, 
why haven't you used designative, appraisive and prescriptive 
questions as suggested in the SURT study? 


Frank: That's an interesting question. You see, it is what | said about 
a month or so ago. There are various reactions that | have 
heard from the teachers in the field as compared to reactions 
from people at the university and, of course, compared to 
reactions from the students themselves. | know one thing is 
that, well, most teachers are not really interested or informed 
in using theoretical models. Why that is | don't know. And 
we just said we haven't incorporated that into this particular 
project. We didn't look at Morris's model, Walt and 1, and 
say "Now, look here, what are we going to use in terms of the 
basis for this project, designative inquiry, appraisive inquiry, 
and prescriptive action?" We didn't use a formal model based 
on which program we wanted. We just said let's just informally do 
something as | think, in that sense, this has been a most inter- 
esting project for me. | very often have - every year | have 
kids working on individualized programs somewhere within a 
unit of, say, Socials 30 or 20. But never to work at a whole 
course as one big project which this has been. And | have seen 
lots of the errors we are making and where we can improve it 
next time. And when you ask why we didn't use a particular 
inquiry model, | don't know. I think it is because we just sort 
of longed to stay away from theory for a change. We are fed 
up with it entirely after a while. And especially of what | 
have just said. | read what the Westlock kids did and heard 
about some of the reaction of the Westlock kids and | know Walt 
mentioned it is not used in an ‘ivory tower' objective and that 
sort of thing. It all just sort of kept evolving into more of a 
"Net's make it informal, and simple and meaningful to the kids. ' 
And, as a result, we just don't have much theory to back up the 


whole program. 


(Appendix D) 
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Moreover, teachers viewed the SURT program as meaningful in terms 
of their intention (in-order-to motive) to gain knowledge not normally accessible 
to classrooms. By having students do community projects of their own volition 
the class was able to share in knowledge which normally does not have the status 
of more formalized knowledge, prescribed in a school program. Piloting of the 
SURT program, therefore, provided an opportunity fer teachers to bargain with 
those who were sanctioned with the right to decide what knowledge should be 
taught. Thus, to Frank and Walt, the significance of the program was that it legit- 
imized access to knowledge not normally available to classroom activities. 


Interviewer: Why did you wait for the SURT program to come along in 
order to do these things you wanted to do for kids? 


Frank: | suspect it is because the SURT program gave us a legitimate 
chance to ask for it, to do this. You see we had fo write a 
proposal to the Board in order to even do this program, and 
| think that we have been so ingrained, the students themselves 
when we were kids in school, and going through the whole ed- 
ucational process, and as teachers we have been so ingrained 
to do the traditional thing that it takes someone who really 
wants to be creative and different to try something different. 
And | know that in the past whenever | have tried to do things 
a little different just within the course, this has been one of 
the worst schools for innovation. Because you get very little 
encouragement and thanks. We must suffer for it in order to 
be innovative here. There is a penalty for being innovative, 
and to actually incorporate an entire program based upon some- 
thing vastly different, | just never thought it was worth it. 
And, besides, it takes a hell of a lot of work, and! think that 
only those teachers who really want to spend a lot of their 
personal time at their profession, which is what is going to be 
required - it is only those people who will launch out and be 


martyrs or successes, etc. 


(Appendix D) 
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Consequently, to Frank, the worth or meaning of the SURT program appeared to 
be predicated on experiential knowledge rather than on the abstracted notions of 
goals, objectives and teaching strategies contained in a school program. 

In conclusion, the use of documentary interpretation and, to some 
degree, disturbance creatings, made possible an emic understanding of class 
activities. Negotiation appeared as the underlying social process of classroom 
life. Interpretations revealed that negotiation existed either for purposes of 
control or for one's exchange of knowledge. 

The intent of this chapter was to conduct a modest exploration of the 
nature of the experiences of those involved in an emic-evaluative inquiry. The 
accounts provided in the appendices give a rich and full description of life in 
two classrooms. As such, they form the bases of my interpretations and a 


context in which other interpretations could be given significance. 
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Chapter VI 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the final chapter, | conclude with two areas of thought. First, | 
summarize the major developments of the research in terms of experiential know- 
ledge. This requires a ‘turning back' to my experiences as a graduate student. 
Second, | outline recommendations concerning the field of educational evaluation 
and its relationship to development and implementation of school programs. In 
this instance, | clarify my positionon evaluation by indicating the stock of know- 
ledge ‘at hand' and the ‘interests’ that | will continue to acquire. 

In both sections of the chapter, knowledge is viewed as forms of thought 
constructed during the practical activities rather than thought expressed in terms of 
propositional statements. Knowing, then, becomes internal to one's existence and 
is viewed in terms of the experiences of individuals. Further, it presupposes that 


classroom actions are grounded in the social knowledge of how people interpret 


their activities. 


Summation 


My approach to educational evaluation presupposed that an individual's 
experiences of classroom activities rather than his learnings arising from the implem- 
entation of an innovative program are valuable information on which to evaluate 
programs. In this approach, the term ‘experience’ does not refer to those abstracted 
and external qualities learned by individuals (usually students) through ability and 


endurance, and measured by practices rooted in a positivistic orientation of research. 
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Instead, experience is viewed as those social meanings (intentions and interests) 
that constitute the activities of everyday life. The focus on experiential rather 
than propositional knowledge presupposes the classroom as a meeting place of view- 
points, in which students and teacher construct a social order that provides a set 

of meaning structures of daily activities. Typically, routineness of such daily 
activities leads to an uncritical and unreflective attitude toward what they do. 
Moreover, a taken-for-granted standard exists by which individuals make judgments 
concerning the quality of their daily life. It is the attitude of daily life that was 
treated as problematic in order to expose an ‘insider's view' as evaluative 
information. 

It is contended that emic-evaluative inquiry did not result from the 
application of formal knowledge to resolve a problem. Instead, the inquiry was 
constituted by a series of experiences based upon my 'stock of knowledge’ at hand 
and the continuing reflections on my experiences as a graduate student. It should be 
noted that the sequence of experiences does not necessarily correspond with the 
written sequence of my thesis. As a graduate student my biography consisted of 
social studies teaching and an introduction to the conventional empirical practices 
of research. Although my interest was the evaluation of school programs based on 
classroom activities, my expectancy was to follow the conventional mode of edu- 
cational research. At first, | had hoped that a focus on broader aspects of research 
would provide a foundation for an approach to classroom evaluation. | read reviews 
of empirical studies and suggestions for improvement in research in education. Many 


of their conclusions are outlined in the first section of Chapter III. 
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After considerable reflection upon writings in the history and philosophy 
of social science, | realized that much of the effort in educational research was 
deflected from a philosophical examination of the nature of inquiry to a concern 
for improving research procedures, either by refinement in technique, or by shifting 
the focus of empirical classroom research from that of outcomes to class activities. 
It was the latter emphasis that occupied much of my earlier thinking. This thought 
was supported by recent writings on the use of anthropological field methods in 
educational evaluation. Yet, my readings in anthropology indicated that such writ- 
ing represented a limited view of field practices. At the same time my reading of 
Apple's (1974) thought on the conservative nature of evaluation led me to query 
the usefulness of conventional evaluative practices. The examination, outlined in 
Chapter II, is critical in the sense that an attempt was made to expose the nature 
of contemporary evaluation rather than to outline the advantages and disadvantages 
of evaluative practices. The investigation revealed an emphasis on a positivistic 
view of research practice, by adopting in varying degrees the definitions, models, 
and methods which characterize concerns of the experimental mode of research. It 
is contended that these concerns lead to a procedural interest in certainty and control, 
a thought structure indicative of process-product reasoning and judgments based on 
efficiency as the primary social value. In other words, emphasis on improvement 
leads to focusing on ways in which school programs can be made more effective in 
achieving end states. 

Finally, the viewpoints by Shaver and Larkins (1973) and Van Manen 
(1975) on what constitutes a broad view of research in social studies encouraged me 


to realize that the foundation of my evaluative approach would require a meta-level 
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study of basic methodological and epistemological issues of research. 

Consequently, my concern for a philosophical approach to evaluation 
became objectified in terms of emic and etic approaches for viewing human activ- 
ity and educational research. Yet, these objectifications for establishing emic- 
evaluation approach became (and continue to become) subject to investigation. 

For instance, my understanding of the anthropological distinction of emic/etic 
approaches initially established ways of framing views of human activity. However, 
later reflection clarified the point that emic and etic approaches as practiced, al- 
though helpful in acknowledging different points of view, were still based primarily 
upon observational understanding. Only by establishing the notion of emic in terms 
of the idealizations of social phenomenology did knowing and evaluation become 
conceived in ways different from those practices of conventional evaluation. 

The clarification of the emic viewpoint in terms of phenomenological 
constructs enabled me to make the notion of improvement problematic. | began to 
question evaluators’ concerns for improving a classroom as a place to facilitate more 
effective learning. By improving classroom activities in terms of making learning 
more efficient, educators then are better able to control the dissemination of 'valued 
knowledge! to students. In contrast, a phenomenologically defined emic viewpoint 
conceives improvement in terms of the meaningfulness that people ascribe to the 
program's activities. In this case, the concern is to improve classroom activities 
so that individuals are more able to construct their own social meaning in terms of 
the quality of daily classroom life. Such clarifications are made possible by the 
matrix of research (see Figure 1). Although each clarification gives new signific- 


ance to the matrix, it continues to remain a helpful heuristic device for examining 
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issues of research that are taken-for-granted. 

In the first part of Chapter IV | turned to those idealizations of social 
phenomenology in order to provide a frame of reference for studying individuals’ 
experiences in daily life. The world of everyday life was regarded as the paramount 
reality for giving meaning to classroom activities. At the level of individual action, 
the social world is available for interpretation and change according to an individ- 
ual’s varying motives and projects. This process of interaction between self and 
the social world presupposes a dialectic relationship in which opportunities for the 
creation of experiential knowledge exist. At the level of research, it also presup- 
poses a dialectic relationship between theory and method. Methods that describe 
human activities ‘from the inside' must treat as problematic the process of knowing 
between self and the social world and the relationship between me as a researcher 
and my 'consociates' (individuals with whom | share my interactions). 

The second part of Chapter IV outlined various methods that purport to 
describe human activity 'from the inside'. Upon reflection, | realized that the ap- 
proaches of anthropological field methods provide daily descriptions of peoples’ 
activities but they did not examine the nature of human experiences. Although the 
interpretive approach of ethnomethodologists attempts to expose the underlying 
process people construct, it was felt that the sole reliance upon language passages 
was insufficient to obtain a social meaning of classroom activities. As a result, an 
account of my thought and observations arising from interactions with students and 


teachers was used to supplement the interpretive understanding so as to provide a 


contextual meaning for classroom activities. 
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The intent of Chapter V was to provide an example of the empirical con- 
siderations of emic-evaluative inquiry. The concern for understanding was expressed 
in terms of the social reality of the classroom rather than in terms of nomothetic 
statements. Moreover, understanding of class activities required that | be a parti- 
cipant in a social situation rather than one who views the classroom as a detached 
observer. Hence, the concern was not one of objectivity of factual understanding, 
but an appeal for authenticity of interpretive descriptions of classroom activities. 

The foregoing stance allowed the investigator to raise basic questions 
regarding the kinds of improvements considered worthwhile in schools, if they are 
to be places of education. On reflection upon the interpretations of student and 
teacher accounts, | became aware that the meaningfulness of the activities in the 
two situations was expressed in terms of the intentionality of individuals rather 
than in terms of the goals, objectives and teaching strategies of the piloting program. 

Teacher intentions became of paramount importance in viewing the signif- 

icance of the program. In one piloting situation studied, the program was found 
to legitimize the teachers’ 'in order to' motive. For.some time the teachers’ 
'interest' and ‘project’ was to have students study their local community. By pilot- 
ing a program belonging to a national curriculum project, the teachers were able 
to gain approval from school authorities to study the local community - an activity 
the teachers had wanted the class to do for some time. During piloting, however, 


the purpose of the activities of the community study did not appear similar to the 


intents of the program. 
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On the other hand, the 'in order to' motive can be expressed as a 'because 
of' motive. Since experiences with topics previously studied by the class were not 
considered rewarding, teachers stressed throughout the piloting the need for class 
activities to be meaningful to students. As a result, the teachers let students make 
all their own decisions regarding what to study and how to present their work, in the 
belief that these daily activities would be meaningful to students. 

In the second situation, the 'because of' motive (personal commitment to 
a friend) appeared to be the major intention for implementation. Furthermore, this 
'because of' motive can be viewed as an 'in order to' motive (maintenance of a 
personal friendship). Thus, the two evaluative studies of an innovative program 
indicated that the intentionality of teachers, which involved the interplay of two 
kinds of motives, provided the basis for teacher interpretation of the program and 
how it would be implemented. If the meaningfulness of programs is based on the 
intentions of teachers, then the worth of the present curriculum never proced- 


ures for emphasizing curricular knowledge and teaching strategies becomes 


problematic. 
Recommendations 


The following recommendations based upon emic-evaluative inquiry, are 
expressed in terms of three areas of significance: the nature of educational evalu- 
ation, related evaluative practice in program development and implementation, and 


consideration of a broader view of educational research. 
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Nature of Educational Evaluation 


Although advocates of humanistic education have continually criticized 
educational institutions for fostering a feeling of human alienation, there has been 
little concern voiced regarding the controlling and manipulative nature of conven- 
tional research practices, and, in particular, those of evaluative research. 

It is recommended that great effort be directed toward investigating the 
nature of evaluation. This focus requires a re-examination of what constitutes 
‘knowing’ as evaluative information, what concerns are essential in fostering a 


state of improvement in education, and what standards might be considered desir- 
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able when evaluating school programs. Further, it is recommended that the decision- 


making aspects of educational evaluation be studied in terms of practical knowledge 
(interests, motives, and projects of everyday life). The evaluator, therefore, is 
not one who produces information for decision-making by the developer but, rather, 
one who jointly engages with the developer in an ongoing process of valuing. 

In addition, it is recommended that the focus on 'process oriented’ evalu- 
ation be established on a broader methodological base for understanding classroom 
activities. The view posits that knowing be conceptualized not only in terms of 
sensory observation, but also in terms of the intentionality of actors. This position 
presupposes the existence of meaning structures that are socially constructed and 
maintained by the daily activities of students and teachers. Although the much- 


heralded use of anthropological field methods in educational evaluation provides 


an approach for observing and describing the daily activities of people, the approach 


does not describe and interpret the nature of these activities in reference to the 
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intentionality of actors. In order to expose the ‘insiders’ meaning of these activities, 


the world of daily life must become the topic of study in order to gain an understand- 


ing of class activities. In this case procedures of ethnomethodologists are helpful 
to evaluators in gaining an emic understanding of class activities according to the 


quality of classroom life. 
Related Evaluative Practice in Program Development and Implementation 


Efforts of curriculum developers and evaluators have conventionally used 
goals and objectives as a focus for development and practice. It is recommended 
fRen eredt er acknowledgment during development phases be given to the intention- 
ality of students and teachers. First, this requires that developers presuppose the 
student-teacher interactions as being a meeting of different realities. Thus, educ- 
ators should make greater attempts to develop activities in a program which provide 
opportunities for each student and teacher to create his own meaning from objective 
curricular knowledge. The concern, therefore, is for experiential knowing derived 
during activities rather than for outcomes that are learned as detached, objective 
knowledge. 

Second, this suggests that a more meaningful approach to viewing imple- 
mentation is in terms of teachers' practical knowledge. Programs, therefore, 
should not impose objective knowledge, but rather enable students and teachers to 
jointly construct their own meaning. 

Third, it is recommended that efforts in formative evaluation be shifted 
from the formally stated aspects of a program to the occurrences of classroom activ- 
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ities. Focus upon objectives and teaching strategies are concerns of ‘outsiders 
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who strive to make the program more effective in reaching desired ends. Concern 
for experiential knowledge of classroom activities is a search for the meaning 
attributed to the program by those who participate in the daily activities of a 


classroom. 
A Broader View of Educational Research 


| view the study of emic-evaluative inquiry as being a product of my 
thinking. Dialectically, | have also become a product of my work. Such a 
dialectic relationship between self and the social world acknowledges experiential 
knowledge as a foundation for educational research. It is suggested that there is 
a need for educators to conceptualize knowing in terms of the notion of the dia- 
lectic and to adopt research practices emphasizing methods that describe and 
interpret human experience. 

Furthermore, it is recommended that graduate student research seminars 
make greater attempts to facilitate a dialogue of philosophical issues of inquiry in 
order to focus on ways of conducting research which transcend the adherence to 
procedural aspects of a particular inquiry paradigm. It has been my experience 
that internalizing another approach to educational evaluation has fostered a 


reflective and questioning attitude toward the assumptions and procedures of all 


modes of inquiry. 
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CONCERNS OF SELECTION AND ANONYMITY 


IN EMIC-EVALUATIVE INQUIRY 
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Concerns of Emic-Evaluative Inquiry 


Selection 

In September 1974, a development team of teachers under the sponsor- 
ship of Project Canada West held a mini-conference to disseminate an instructional 
program, Study of Urban Rural Transition (SURT). Twenty teachers from high 
schools across Canada attended the conference. 

Later, | approached two teachers who had attended the autumn conference 
regarding possible field research in their classrooms. The selection of two classrooms 
was not systematic in terms of representativeness but, instead, represented my own 
practical interests. One situation (Alanby) was selected in terms of proximity to my 
residence. This selection facilitated a continuous study of a classroom for a three- 
month period of time. The second situation (Cleardale) was selected because of the 
convenient piloting time selected by the teacher. In addition, | knew personally 


the teacher involved in the piloting of SURT in the Cleardale school. 


Anonymity |. 

When accounts of individuals! life experiences become the focus of study, 
serious ethical and legal implications can result unless care is taken to protect the 
identity of those individuals involved in the research. In conventional empirical 
research, an anonymous account is generally guaranteed by means of quantification 
procedures which separate individuals’ identities from their responses. However, in 


field-oriented research, names of individuals and places must be deleted or fiction- 


alized in order to ensure anonymity. In my study, | took two precautions. 
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I fictionalized the names of teachers, schools and communities. In addition, | 
asked the piloting teachers to examine my logs of classroom activities for any des- 
cription or interpretation they thought might raise ethical issues, either for them- 


selves or other individuals. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COMMUNITIES AND SCHOOLS 


INVOLVED IN THE FIELD RESEARCH 
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Community and School Descriptions 


Alanby 

Located in an agricultural region, the community of Alanby has a 
population of 23,000 people. Historically, the community had a religious mission, 
and served as a distribution center for a growing agricultural economy. Today, 
though predominantly of residential composition, it is a suburban community for a 
large urban center. In the last two decades the community has witnessed a rapid 
increase in the number of homes. Residents represent a wide range of European 
ethnic backgrounds. 

Like most communities in the province, Alanby has two school systems, 
historically based on religious grounds. The research situation was located ina 
new modern secondary school, consisting of over 800 grades 10-12 students, and a 
teaching staff of forty. During its short existence, the school has established a 
high standard of academics, and has participated actively in inter-school athletic 
functions. 

The school curriculum is organized according to seven major areas of 
instruction: Social Studies, Science, Mathematics, English, Fine Arts, French, and 
Industrial and Vocational Education. These areas of study follow the provincially 
prescribed course of studies. Courses are taught during one of two five-month 
semesters offered in the school year. Social Studies 11 students involved with the 
SURT program spent one month prior to the piloting studying population and produc- 


tion, topics prescribed by the provincial course of studies. 
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Cleardale 

As an agricultural and distribution center, the community of Cleardale 
has a population of 8,000 proper, and another 6,000 people in immediate surround- 
ing areas. Over the last two decades little change has occurred in the composition 
of the community. Consolidation of retail services and an increase in residential 
housing units represent the major development activities in the community during 
the last decade. Informants describe community governments and agencies as 
conservative in their actions toward improving and extending recreational and 
schooling facilities. One outstanding community characteristic is a strong religious 
Seiiiliments The community has the greatest number of churches per capita in 
Canada. In particular, the Mennonite church has a large but ethnically diverse 
following. 

As with the community of Cleardale, the Cleardale Senior Secondary 
School has witnessed little overall growth since construction of the circ building 
in the fifties. Although grades 9 and 10 students occupied the building during the 
study, the school has traditionally been a senior high school of approximately 
1,000 students and 55 staff members. In 1975 enrolment slightly exceeded 1,000 
students, 800 of which were registered in grades 11 and 12. Both teachers and 
administrators proudly indicated student scholastic and athletic accomplishments in 


inter-school activities and in post-secondary institutions. 


The school curriculum was organized according to six major areas of 


instruction: 


We Humanities (including English, Social Studies and 


Languages). 
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2. Sciences (including Mathematics and Science). 

Oe Industrial Education. 

4. Commerce. 

5. Physical Education. 

6. Visual and Performing Arts. 
These areas of study offered some 120 courses for students. Most of the school's 
social studies courses followed the prescribed Department of Education outline. 
However, in Social Studies 11, students elected one of four social science courses 
which emphasized either history, geography, economics or political science. The 
SURT program was piloted in the course emphasizing economics. Prior to the 
piloting, students had studied American Investment, the Great Depression, Labor 


Relations, Consumer Education, and the Stock Market, all in a Canadian context. 
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APPENDIX C 


LOG OF PARTICIPANT OBSERVER'S ACTIVITIES IN TWO 


CLASSROOMS OF ALANBY SECONDARY SCHOOL 
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Log of Social Studies Classrooms in Alanby Secondary School 


In field-oriented research, there have conventionally been two major 
areas of concern: length of study and accessibility. During a follow-up discus- 
sion of the mini-conference with SURT developers, | was told of two teachers in 
my immediate area who were planning to pilot the SURT program in the Spring. 

This provided me an opportunity to conduct research of the piloting situation for a 
lengthy period of time. In addition, my entry into the situation was easily accomp- 
lished, because the piloting teacher, who was also engaged in similar studies at 

the university, knew of my proposed research. 

Two informal meetings were held in February between the two teachers 
(Frank and Walt) and myself to plan the piloting of the program. Although Walt 
had not attended the mini-conference, he was interested in having his class part- 
icipate. Arrangements were then made for two Social Studies 11 classes to begin 
the SURT program in early March. Piloting the program occupied a good portion of 
the school semester - some three months. 

During our two planning meetings, | clarified the purpose of my research, 
and outlined my possible field work activities. ! avoided commenting on how the 
piloting of the SURT program should be implemented. Although, in our discussions, 
little time was devoted to actual planning, Frank and Walt were both enthusiastic 
about the implementation of the program and did not appear hesitant about research 


activities being conducted in their classrooms. 
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MARCH 10, MONDAY. 

The piloting of the SURT program in Alanby Secondary School began with 
two social studies classes (forty students), two teachers, a student-teacher and myself 
assembled in one classroom. Although crowded, the classroom provided a pleasant 
environment, with tables providing a flexible seating arrangement. The second 
classroom was conveniently located nearby. 

Frank began with a series of class announcements, brief comments of a 
previous visitor's talk, and a humorous story. Students appeared to enjoy Frank's 
colorful and well-articulated style of presentation. Walt's teaching, although less 
colorful, was also articulate and seemed to be well-received by students. Following 
introductory comments, | was introduced. Frank indicated only that | would be parti- 
cipating in class activities for the next few months, and at various times would like 
to talk with students. No student concerns were voiced. 

Midway through the period, Frank introduced the SURT study. No formal 
reference was made to the work of the Project Canada West team. Instead, the 
question, "What comes to mind when you: hear the term 'Westlock'?" was posed to 
students. (Westlock, a small town some fifty miles from the school, was the major 
location for the development of SURT materials. In addition, it was a farming com- 
munity which some of the students had visited. Most student responses tended to 
reflect a dislike of rural living. Comments such as 'Farmers are stupid', ‘They only 
know the earth', and 'Nothing to do but go to the bar and hockey games', appeared 
directed toward rural living in general, rather than a specific reference to Westlock. 
Only Joe (who later became a hel pful informant) questioned the condemnation of 


Westlock. Instead, his experiences indicated that people were pleasant and 
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knowledgeable. Frank then recollected his experiences of living in Westlock. 
Equipment failure forced Frank to talk about, rather than show a movie of, living 
in the Westlock area. He described people as generally happy and cooperative. 

Next, Frank explained the notion of 'transition' as being movement between 
communities, and asked what aspect of their community students would like to study. 
Frank indicated that to do such a study required school board approval and, although 
approval had been granted, some board members expressed concern for the nuisance 
such a study might cause. A student asked for clarification of what was meant by 
‘nuisance’. Frank concluded by suggesting that students would be expected to co- 
operate by working with others, and be responsible for their actions. He requested 


that students think about what might be done to ‘understand people out there’. 


MARCH 14, FRIDAY. 

Today classes separately examined what they were going to do. | spent 
most of my time in Frank's classroom. He began by asking if students understood what 
he was trying to get across during the last period. Responses ranged from ‘different 
life styles' to 'looking at our own environment’. 

The lesson shifted to asking students what they wanted to do. The students 
appeared confused. They, in turn, asked questions regarding the format of their 
work, how large the groups could be, and how their projects would be marked. 
Finally, Frank suggested students meet in groups to discuss possible issues within their 


community that they would like to investigate. To assist students, Frank indicated 


he would circulate among the groups. 
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| talked with two groups. Joe's group was making definite plans to comp- 
are community school systems. A group of three girls was unsure of what they wanted 
to do. | encouraged them to follow up on their general interest in recreation by 
focussing on a recreational study of the river valley in which the community was situ- 
ated. Immediately, they showed interest by getting large-scale maps of the area. 

| was pleased with the small group arrangement Frank had planned. It 
provided an easy entry for me, and facilitated talking to students. Much of the con- 
cern of anthropologists for gaining entry to a cultural group appeared to be dispelled 
when working with school students. (My later experiences in both situations tended 
to ote that entry was not a major problem in doing field research in classrooms. ) 
| also began to examine how the direction of the Alanby implementation reflected 


the intents of the SURT program. At this stage, there appeared to be little similarity. 


MARCH 19, WEDNESDAY. 


After a four-day absence, | arrived for the morning class (always scheduled 
daily between 10:30 a.m. and noon) to discover that students were already working 
on their projects. Frank reported that he hoped most students were in the community 
collecting information. Only three groups remained in class to discuss and log their 
plans for the next day. 

| talked briefly to a group of girls (Bev, Cassie, and Shelley) studying 
local recreation. Although they had collected some city maps, they appeared to be 


uncertain of their direction and not as enthusiastic as when I had previously met with 


them. 
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Frank then brought me up-to-date on the classes | had missed. (It was 
arranged during our planning discussions that | would not attend all the classes be- 
cause of group work in the community and my university commitments.) He indic- 
ated that the students resisted any attempts by teachers to coordinate the work of 
the groups, or to make suggestions for improvement of group activities. Students 
argued that they were given the choice of deciding what to study and, as a result, 
were not interested in cooperating with other groups doing similar studies of their 
community. Thus, there was some duplication in historical and economic studies of 
the community. 

Although expressing a concern for structure, Frank felt he would 'play it 
cool' for now, in the hopes that a more organized approach would emerge. He and 
Walt had, however, required each group to keep a daily log of their plans and ac- 
complishments. (Although some students faithfully recorded their activities at the 
beginning of the piloting, in the end the logs were never collected. The teachers 


had indicated that the purpose of the logs was to assist them in their evaluation of 


the SURT program. ) 


MARCH 24, MONDAY. 


Frank phoned to tell me they were planning to have people come to the 


school to answer student questions rather than deluge certain community people with 


student requests for information. He suggested that | might like to hear the Com- 


munity Recreation Director. When asked how the piloting was progressing, Frank 


responded, "I'm having reservations. " and indicated a need for a planning meeting. 
f 
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MARCH 27, THURSDAY. 

| attended and enjoyed the talk by the Recreation Director. At first, 
concern was voiced regarding the video-taping of the talk which included controver- 
sial information about plans for a recreation centre in the community. However, 
Frank assured the speaker that the taping was only a means of recording information 
for student use. After the presentation students asked factual questions concerning 
community facilities. The proposed facilities of the planned recreation centre raised 
considerable interest among students. 

After class, Frank, Walt and | held a short meeting to discuss last week's 
reservations regarding the quality of student work, and the need for cooperation in 
planning projects in order to produce an organized end product. When questioned 
about the resemblance of their program to the SURT program, both Frank and Walt 
felt that by using the simulation (SURT program composed of a case study and a sim- 
ulation), and by capitalizing on the experiences resulting from the proposed student 
exchange with Westlock, things would pull together towards the end of the piloting. 


Following the Easter break, Frank and Walt agreed to have a tape recorded inter- 


view with me. 


APRIL 10, THURSDAY. 


| enjoyed listening to a talk by a long-time resident of the community, 
who spoke on the history of the schools. Students generally remained quiet while 
the speaker provided a chronological account of the local school system. Only 
when a student asked the speaker his view of the present school policy regarding 


student smoking did the students ask a number of questions. The speaker responded by 
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moralizing about the hazards of smoking. 


APRIL 16, WEDNESDAY. 

Now that university responsibilities had concluded, my major intention in 
visiting the classes was to participate with and talk to students. Generally, all 
student groups had identified a topic to study. First, | helped Karen (later a key in- 
formant) with an audio-taping problem. She discussed at length the topics she had 
considered. Karen claimed she wanted to do something different than the commonly 
done historical and geographical reports on communities. She finally settled on a 
molnemedia presentation of the differences between urban and rural life styles. 

| talked with a group working on the history of the local school system. 
They were trying to locate schools on a scale map from a picture of early settlement. 
| made no comment, but the activity appeared to be a waste of time. | talked toa 
student from Walt's class who was studying recreation. His greatest concern was that 


his partner had not shown up for two weeks. During the social studies period only 


about half of the students appeared in class. 


APRIL 17, THURSDAY. 


| travelled to the school for an afternoon interview. Unfortunately, Frank 


was absent, and had forgotten to call me. 


APRIL 18, FRIDAY. 


| had a one-hour interview with Karen and Rod. Both were willing to 


provide an account of their school activities. Rod, in particular, was vocal on student 
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grading matters. He claimed he worked only for marks in school. 


APRIL 23, WEDNESDAY. 

Today | had an interview with Joe. Although | followed the open-ended 
format of elite interviewing (had student first describe his activities and then built on 
his description by generating questions from what he had previously said) from my 
point of view the interview did not go well. Many times | had to repeat my questions 
and, at times, Joe referred to questions as 'dumb'. (On reflection, | later realized 
it was a good interview in that it led to the examination of many taken-for-granted 


issues. ) 


APRIL 24, THURSDAY. 

| again talked to project groups. One group wanted assistance in explain- 
ing how the school system was studied in the SURT booklet. They appeared to be the 
only students who used the booklet on the case study. | talked with a group of girls 
who were previously doing local school history and were now focussing on local 


transportation. At noon hour | had my first taped interview with Frank and Walt. 


MAY 6, TUESDAY. 


Students were again working independently on their projects. Only the 
group of girls working on history of local transportation was visibly busy. Other 
students appeared to be walking back and forth between the classroom and the library. 


The girls studying recreation appeared disoriented because of a clash over 'who-would- 


do-what'. 
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MAY 8, THURSDAY. 

Today Frank transported a group of students to the local museum. Walt 
was making arrangements for a group of girls to speak with a realtor. Although | had 
made arrangements to interview the girls studying recreation (my arrangements were 
always made in advance so as to prepare students for the interview), they now said that 
they had no time. | then worked with a group of students from Walt's class who were 
tallying results of a questionnaire they had sent to various schools on teaching and 
learning conditions. 

Later, | observed the girls who were studying recreation working on their 
layout for a park. Within fifteen minutes they drew a complete map depicting park 
facilities. Decisions for design of the park were hurried, and were based upon per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. Toward the end of the period Rod came in and began asking 
questions about the design. (Visiting among student groups occupied a good portion 
of the time while the class was working on projects). In a short time, Redinedicene 
vinced the girls that their plans were inadequate and that they should incorporate his 
idea, which seemed to me to be more imaginative and more practical for people who 


might enjoy the park. The girls concluded the discussion by tearing up the map of 


the park. 


Since a meeting was planned for after school, | decided to remain in the 
school for the afternoon, to work, observe, and talk with students and teachers. 
Normally, | only stayed in the school for the morning social studies class. 

During the meeting, Frank and Walt discussed plans for assessing student 
work. They were concerned with evaluation procedures, as the grade for the semester's 


social studies work was based on this project. Comments indicated that student grading 
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was a daily practice significant to both students and teachers. There appeared to be 
a rule that assessment was an issue privately worked out between student and teacher. 

If a ‘disturbance’ could be created to break this normal situation, then it 
would allow me to identify the ways in which daily class activities were routinely 
handled. When asked by Frank and Walt for my thoughts on student grading, | des- 
cribed my observations of class activities, and outlined my idea of a 'class disturbance’. 
Students would be required fo display their project work to people in the community 
(a fair in the local shopping center was discussed) who would then be asked to make 
some evaluative comments. Both teachers agreed that the idea was excellent, and 
immediately made plans for both classes to meet with the teachers on Monday. Frank 
and Walt were pleased, since the meeting would represent the first time that students 
had gathered as a class since the introduction of the community study. 

| was pleased, in that the conditions appeared suited to Garfinkel's criteria 
for creating disturbances. First, previous use of audio-video taping by students to 
record talks by visitors from the community, meant that the disturbance could also be 
taped under normal class conditions. As in previous cases, students would operate 
cameras. Second, the ‘disturbance’ was structured as a part of daily class activities, 
so that students would not view it asa game. Third, students and teachers would be 
forced to reconstruct the situation on its own terms. Fourth, it required each student, 
because of his concern for a grade, to assign whatever significance he deemed approp- 
tiate to the situation. The use of the disturbance technique was not prescribed in 
advance, but grew out of my involvement with the implementation of the program. 

It was agreed that Frank would introduce the need to have a school fair 


for presenting project work to the community. Both teachers wanted the opportunity 
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to have students discuss alternatives. However, each group of students would be 
required to submit a proposal outlining in what manner, and to whom, they would 


make their presentation, and the ways in which they would gather feedback. 


MAY 12, MONDAY. 

| met briefly with Frank and Walter before class. They both felt good 
about the idea. They continued to joke about the appearance of some students they 
had not seen since the introduction of the community study. Students, although in- 
quisitive about the purpose of the class, viewed the meeting as a normal class acti- 
vity. Even students preparing equipment for taping viewed the situation as normal. 

Frank began the class by telling humorous stories. Although students had 
heard some of the jokes before, they appreciated Frank's style of story-telling. 

Frank also outlined plans for the student exchange with Westlock school. Only six 
students indicated an interest in participating. 

Walt (not Frank as planned) introduced the idea of a fair in which the 
students' work would be displayed. He argued that since one of the objectives of 
the community study (an objective not made explicit during planning discussions) was 
to increase contact between the school and community and, since people in the com- 
munity had given up their time in providing information, students, in turn, had a 
responsibility to show their work to the community. In response to Rod's questions 
regarding format of the evaluation, Frank then discussed the need for each group to 
submit a proposal regarding what they planned to do. He outlined on the board two 
conditions of having fifteen people (ten students and five community members) evalua 


their work, and the proposed arrangements for the presentations in “png: 
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Students, generally, remained quiet, which encouraged Frank to dismiss 
the class for half-an-hour to discuss their reactions before reporting back. During the 
break some students discussed with teachers why they thought the idea was impractical. 
Some students remained, but did not discuss the issue with others. Other students left. 
| felt like a total stranger, not fully accepted by either students or teachers. The 
concern was obviously a student-teacher issue. 

Following the break, the teachers made more announcements. Frank re- 
iterated that the way in which students planned to make their presentation was open 
to discussion. He then turned the discussion over to the students. Cassie, one of the 
girls working on recreation, argued that having people judge their work would be 
unfair because it would force students to change their efforts to preparing a more 
visually acceptable project. Moreover, ‘outsiders’ would not appreciate how much 
work the students had done. Rod also expressed concern that students would work 
toward the fair, rather than present a good report. Others thought the!fdir'was"a good 
idea, but did not want other people grading their work. In particular, two girls who, 
according to the teachers, were normally 'major problems’ in doing class work, became 
the strongest student supporters of the community involvement, and answered Rod and 
Cassie that if their project work was good enough they had no worry as to who did the 
evaluation. 

Walt began to show impatience with Rod's and Cassie's remarks of unfairness 


by stating "The public may expect more than we do." Following Joe's question regard- 
ing the purpose of having the public evaluate their work, Frank's response was inter- 


on the class discussion next 
rupted (and saved) by the bell. It was agreed to carry 


period. 
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MAY 13, TUESDAY. 

Prior to class | talked briefly with the students. Karen, who missed yester- 
day's disturbance situation, related her experiences at a wedding. She and another 
girlfriend were not apprehensive about plans to have their work displayed to the com- 
munity. Frank began the class by clarifying some of the issues that arose from last 
day's discussion. In particular, he outlined how evaluation could be viewed as 
feedback for improvement purposes. Rod continued to complain about having the 
public evaluate his work. One of the 'troublesome' girls once again challenged 
Rod on his position. At one point his argument was lost in class applause and laughter. 
Cassie was notably absent. The class was now in general agreement with the idea of 
presentations. Before dismissing the class to work on projects, Frank reviewed the 
conditions of the proposal . 

Following the class meeting, | accompanied two girls to the City Hall to 
obtain maps, and information on zoning procedures. They conducted their requests 


and questions in a businesslike manner. 


MAY 16, FRIDAY. 


Today, many of the students were absent from the class. Only the group 
on transportation, and Rod and Karen, were present for the period. Cassie, the girl 
working on recreation, made a brief appearance fo announce she had finished her 


project. After talking with Rod concerning his position on grading, | began to wonder 


whether his argument was just a ruse. 
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MAY 20, TUESDAY. 

| spent the period listening to country and square dance music, by a re- 
ligious group who had spoken to and played for Frank's previous social studies 
class. Their informality and willingness to stay and play music seemed charismatic, 


for a good number of students lingered. | arranged interviews for my next visit. 


MAY 21, WEDNESDAY. 

| interviewed Joe for the second time, and also his friend, Cindy. Many 
of the questions | wanted to ask were based upon the dialogue of our first interview. 
Also interviewed two girls studying housing developments. (I now realized that 
interviewing two students at a time was helpful, as one would add to what the other 


was saying. The dialogue between them allowed me to gain a greater understanding 


of what was said. ) 


JUNE 9, MONDAY. 


| returned to the Alanby situation after a two-week study of the Cleardale 
school situation. | did not feel the intervention of a second situation affected my 
familiarity with teacher and student routines. Most group proposals, requested by 
Frank and Walt for presentation purposes, were now complete. Students appeared 
busy putting the finishing touches to their projects. | visited various classrooms to 
watch students completing models of plaster of Paris and styrofoam. When questioned 


regarding their presentations, it appeared that students were oblivious to the import- 


ance of scale and details of their work. 
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JUNE 11, WEDNESDAY. 

Again, | observed students frantically working to complete their projects. 
Although the deadline was Friday, only two of twelve groups had completed their 
reports. Finally, | had a brief interview with the girls working on recreation. 

Frank related an amusing story about a student who had previously been 
chronically truant. The student's group was rushing to complete their work. In his 
haste to collect some last-minute information, the student had illegally parked his 
car in the staff parking lot. His misdeed was discovered, and his punishment was a 
two-day suspension from school! Truly one of education's ironies: As a result of 
the suspension, the student was being secretly let in the back door by other members 


of the group to assist in completing the project. 


JUNE 16, MONDAY. 
My visit was in the evening, so as to observe the students’ presentations 
at their fair. Project materials were displayed in two classrooms. Some thirty parents 
and an equal number of students were present. The girls working on the recreation 
project were absent. They had made separate arrangements fo show their materials. 
Karen's slide presentation comparing rural and urban living was accompanied 
by the two hit songs, "Great to be Back Home Again", and "Pleasant Valley Sunday”. 
She had selected her slides with care. Rod's TV production was supported by a well- 
written script. Technical problems interfered with some of the video production. 
Both Rod's and Karen's productions were well-received by the audience. They appeared 


pleased with their products, despite the last-minute rush to complete their work. 
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Other student work was generally presented in picture form, through writ- 
ten reports, and by the use of models. Although | thought the models were crude 
and lacked detail, the students appeared pleased with their displays, and confidently 
answered all questions. Despite general feeling that they should have worked harder, 


there was an air of jubilation among the students. 


JUNE 17, TUESDAY. 

This was my last class visit. | talked informally with students and teachers 
about the presentations, and thanked them for assisting in my field research. Joe 
and Rod expressed some interest in what | was doing. Before the bell, | had a third 


short interview with Rod and Karen. 


JUNE 23, MONDAY. 
Although students were now out of school, | returned to have a second 


interview with Frank and Walt. They had graded about half of the projects and 


indicated their disappointment in the quality of the work. 


JUNE 25, WEDNESDAY. 


| returned to the school to pick up some examples of student work, say 
"thanks! to Frank and Walt for their cooperation, and to have a brief talk with the 
principal. 

| had experienced no personal contact with the administration during my 
field research. Although the principal admitted to me that he was only familiar 


with one of the student projects (Joe's presentation of the school system to the school 
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board), he spoke extensively on the need to have students involved in community- 
oriented projects. However, he questioned the use of a total semester for such work; 
expressed concern about the degree of student involvement (he commented that many 
students, although no discipline problem, spent considerable time in the halls); 
voiced concern that students were disseminating knowledge to the community rather 
than to other students (projects were not presented in class); and supported students 
helping in the community (i.e., Candy Stripers) but did not want them involved in 
controversial issues. 

Although the administration had approved the 'try out' of the SURT program, 
the principal felt that to approve a similar project in which students used the commun- 
ity as a resource, there would have to be some indication of greater student commit- 


ment, and a clearer statement of what objectives were sought. 
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INTERVIEWS WITH FRANK AND WALT, PILOTING TEACHERS 


OF ALANBY SECONDARY SCHOOL 
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Interviewer: 


Frank: 


Walt: 


Interviewer: 


Frank: 


First Interview with Frank and Walt 


April 24, 1975. 


If you two could take a few minutes, describe what you think has 
been happening in the last month-and-a-half in your Social Studies 
classes involved with the SURT program. 


Well, | don't know what really, Walt, you feel, but | would say that 
this whele project from our point of view has been an up-and-down sort 
of cycle. Both from our point of view and the kinds of day-to-day 
things that have happened. Sometimes we come and think everything 
is going great. Then we start to re-evaluate what we are doing and 
we see loopholes or something's going wrong. Maybe we can't put 

our finger on it so we try and make some type of change, like bring 

a little bit more structure in, which we have done a couple of times. 


You're right, it was in cycles ... | think, though, one of the real 
difficulties that we have as teachers is knowing exactly what the 
students think or feel. It is a vast gap between what we see and 
what we think and what, actually, the student sees and thinks. 


Can you put your finger on the reasons for these ups and downs? 


| think | can on some of them. Actually, | think throughout this 
whole thing | have got the feeling that there has always been some- 
thing missing ... The one thing that keeps coming through is that 
we didn't do enough preparatory type of work at the beginning and 
| think both Walt and | even said before we started the project that 
we must sit down and develop a blueprint, a master plan sort of 
thing. We didn't even have that, | think. 


(pause) 


So | think we started the project without being ready to start. We had 
one fundamental goal and | think it was good and | still think it is. 
And that is, to make the project one that is flexible and relevant to 
the students’ point of view. | don't think we had enough theoretical 
basis, you might say, instructional planning, when we actually 
started it. And | think we just more or less said, Look, let's let the 
kids do their own thing." And I was really confident that we could do 
it. Yet, | don't think it was as successful as we thought it would be. 
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Frank: 


Walt: 


Frank: 


Interviewer: 
Walt: 


Interviewer: 


Walt: 
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We tried to make changes, you know, and when we saw that it 
wasn't going right, we felt that there was something missing. We 
tried to make changes but, you know, some of the things worked, 
but it was pretty hard. 


There are some kids in there that aren't able to look after themselves 
when there is no function or structure. Working on their own, work- 
ing on a group project and, you know, you can pick them out. Yet 

we are having trouble with them; | am having trouble with them. 

I'm trying to do more structuring, but it is a little late now. 


Like, as Frank said at the beginning, maybe if we would have given 
them more of a theoretical background and then, you know, given 
them a type of structure at the beginning. 


| keep comparing it to using a camera. If you have a visuals course 

in the industrialized department and you say to a kid who has never 
used a camera, "Here is a camera. Go out and shoot pictures and do 
your thing", the kid may not even know what the shutter lever button 
is or where it is, or how you put the film in, or how you take it out. 

| think that is what we have really done with this project. We didn't 
give them a basis, either in terms of what tools to use, or how to use 
tools, or even, you might say, the theoretical aspects of how you go 
about analyzing it. | think one of the things we could have done 
would have been to take a much closer look at the Project Canada West 
participants’ manual ... You know one thing we shouldn't have done - 
| should never have read your informative evaluation on that one 
project. Because, after reading your evaluation of it, | got turned 

off with the whole Westlock case studies. And I said to myself, "I 
think | can talk Walt into it." I said, "Let's not do what they did." 
Because | didn't really like what I saw ... | think | closed my mind 

to the whole thing out there and | more or less said, "Let's just do 
what we think we should do. Let's try and do it from more of the 


students’ point of view.” 


So far, | would say, the theme has not been one of transition ? 


That's right. It is more a local community study. 


Can you suggest why there has been a change in direction from studying 
transition to a study of the local community? 


Well, it really isn't a transition. The people here aren't part of a 
transition. | mean, it wasn't a rural community that is becoming urban- 


‘zed, or that the education is becoming centralized as it is in Westlock. 
U4 e 

Now the people are living close enough to a large city so you can't 

call them rural. They are urban and they are urban-thinking. Since 
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Alanby has grown in the last five years, | think the kids wanted to 
Find out what type of identity scene Alanby had. I think a lot of 
the projects are, what is Alanby, what do you think of Alanby? 
And what does Alanby have compared to other places? 


(pause) 


| think most of them are trying to do that and most of the ones | have 
talked to are trying to find out how Alanby is different. | don't 

think you can put any long explanation on what they are really doing, 
whether if is transitional or not. 


| think the notion of identity that Walt was talking about ties in with 
transition. After all, | think that is part of it. If there is still a 
separate identity to a place like Alanby, it is a suburban identity 

or is something of its combination of its history of its geographical 
location or the people that live here. Groups this week seem to be 
moving toward their goal of what should be done, or they spend a lot 
of time just asking people what is this and what is that and how it 
really is, but all ones this week, at least as | have sat in with you 
guys, it seems to me that they're getting to the point now that they 
are saying "Should this be done this way? Is it a good idea? How 

is it done elsewhere? What would the place be like if it's done?" 


In light of your earlier comments regarding more structure, why 
haven't you used designative, appraisive and prescriptive questions 
as suggested in the SURT study? 


That's an interesting question. You see, it is what | said about a 
month or so ago. There are various reactions that | have heard from 
the teachers in the field as compared to reactions from people at the 
university and, of course, compared to reactions from the students 
themselves. | know one thing is that, well, most teachers are not 
really interested or informed in using theoretical models. Why that 

is | don't know. And we just said we haven't incorporated that into 
this particular project. We didn't look at Morris's model, Walt and 

|, and say "Now, look here, what are we going to use in terms of the 
basis for this project, designative inquiry, appraisive inquiry, and 
prescriptive action?" We didn't use a formal model based on which 
program we wanted. We just said let's just informally do something 

as | think, in that sense, this has been a most interesting project for 
me. | very often have - every year | have kids working on individual- 
ized programs somewhere within a unit of, say, Socials 30 or 20. But 
never to work at a whole course as one big project which this has been. 
And | have seen lots of the errors we are making and where we can 
improve it next time. And when you ask why we didn't use a parti- 
cular inquiry model, | don't know. | think it is because we just sort 
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of longed to stay away from theory for a change. We are fed up 
with it entirely after a while. And especially of what | have just 
said. | read what the Westlock kids did and heard about some of 
the reaction of the Westlock kids and | know Walt mentioned it is 
not used in an ‘ivory tower' objective and that sort of thing. It 
all just sort of kept evolving into more of a ‘let's make it informal, 
and simple and meaningful to the kids." And, as a result, we just 
don't have much theory to back up the whole program. 


Do you think any of your intents or plans are following the prescrip- 
tions of the SURT program? 


Not to any great extent. | don't know why, other than that we just 
sort of evolved into the situation where we separately do our own 
thing. There was some kind of a block, | think, against doing 
exactly what the SURT program thought we should. There was some- 
thing that | rebelled against. 


How did you feel about the mini conference? 


| wasn't really impressed. There are a number of things that turned me 
off about the mini conference. When we went there the first day the 
first thing we did was supposedly go through what the Westlock students 
went through when they did the SURT program. That is, we, as pilot 
teachers, were put into groups and were asked ‘what do people have to 
know ?' And then move from one spot to another. That worked fine, 
that was meaningful even as a teacher who supposedly was piloting this 
thing. But then after that particular event was done, then we were 
given the SURT book and we were asked to, | think, act as if we were 
asked to look at all the things that these kids had considered and had 
studied when people moved from one place to another. We were asked 
to sort of look at the same issues, at the feed mill issue, and at the 
closing of the school up north, and so on. And I lived up in that area 
and | knew exactly what every one of those issues was all about, and | 
couldn't even really grasp what we were supposed to be doing, or what 
we were supposed to be getting from it. It was an exercise in futility. 
And then when | read your formative evaluation and the comments in 
terms of some of the negative reactions of the students, when we sat 
down and talked, it just sort of kept you off - we didn't want to do 
what they did. And what it really boils down to is that we are doing 

a community sort of study but not structured or formal in any way. 


Although in your opening statements you said that if you were to do 
it again you would structure it more - 


Yes, and that is where | would then bring in the SURT program. 
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But in talking with students, that is one aspect they like about the 
project - the lack of structure. 


Well, if | was a student, | would like as little structure as possible 
too. 


| don't know if | would. | don't go along with that. | mean, just 
think about it after the novelty wears off of being able to take off 
for a day or two ~ it gets boring doesn't it? 

There is no doubt in my mind that there have been lots of kids who 
have done very little and have goofed off for a month and a half. 

There is no doubt about that. We know it. 

Does that bother you? Is that a low for you? 

Oh, yes. 

At first, did it bother you? 


It bothered us more before than it does now. 


We always worked in a very structured situation. And | kept saying 
to Walt, "Look, let them fool around. In the end we will see what 


‘happens. This could prove to be a worthwhile experience for us as 


teachers." But, | will tell you what bothered me also. Ina different 
sense than Walt, and that was that it wasn't the fact that the kids 
weren't doing constructive things. What bothered me was | kept say- 
ing "Are they not doing things because we didn't do the project right?" 
You know what | mean? | would have felt better about the way we 
had started the program if we would have based it more upon, | think, 
a better planning situation. If we would have given them some founda- 
tion for a week to begin with, | would have felt better.... 


The thing that bothered me the most was that it took a long time for the 
groups to get off the ground. | think a lot of them half got off the 


ground, and they are going. 


That is the one problem | think is our fault - having no structure and 


no direction. 


This one group really got me down because | saw kids sitting around 
doing nothing and so, you know, it really got to me- In fact, | had 
one kid in one group say to me, "I haven't seen Kevin for the last 
two weeks. | guess you will have to kick him out of this course. 


He said that to me! 
(pause) 
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There are a lot of things that really threw me for a while - until this 
week, when we decided where we would sit down with each group 
and find out what they have done, where they are going, when they 
are going to be finished. And know exactly what they have done to 
date. And now | feel a lot better. | don't know about you, Frank. 
| feel a lot better this week. Even sitting down with the kids, even 
if | don't write anything down, just talking to them and seeing where 
they are going, seeing their ideas, | have come up with good ideas 
on things and, as one group even said, we should take each group 
after they give us their proposal and suggest what each student in the 
group should do. 


But Walt, this is the thing. We were going to provide more structure, 
and some of the students rebelled against that because they said 
"The SURT project is our bag. " 


That is right... 


| think this is one of the benefits of the whole way we approached 
this. It is a very wasteful way in terms of time but | think one bene- 
fit is that in the interview | have had this week with students, the 
one thing that almost every one of the groups have said is that "Yes, 
you know we should have spent a little more time as a class, or as 

a group right at the beginning in terms of actually building a basis 
from which to work." Building, call it whatever you like, a model, 
a theory, some technique, some type of strategy. If we are going to 
do a community study we can do anything in terms of how one goes 
about doing a community study with the kids. We just said "Go out 
and do your thing." So, | think there have been some benefits. 

It has been very frustrating in some cases. That is the up and down 
thing | was talking about. 


(pause) 


Well, again | am not nearly as concerned now as | was at the begin- 
ning about so-called wastage of time and goofing off. The reason | | 
think | even felt so badly back then, as | said before, is that | wasn't 
convinced that | had done a good enough job of setting up the whole 
program... Under the conditions today of a regular classroom teacher, 
| think for that person to be a regular classroom teacher and a curricu- 
lum builder at the same time is asking a hell of a lot. Because that 
particular individual will have so many demands on him that his per- 
sonal life will suffer along with other things as well. And I know we 
weren't as prepared for this project as we should have been all the 
time. But one of the reasons is it just seemed that was still available 
to plan before we started the program there was something else that 
had to be done. There was a meeting here, an activity there, there 
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was an article you had to run off, preparation for the next day's 
classes, and so on. And the Project Canada West thing kept being 
postponed one week. And next week finally got there, and, you 
know, | wasn't ready for it. ... 


Why did you wait for the SURT program to come along in order to do 
these things you wanted to do for kids? 


| suspect it is because the SURT program gave us a legitimate chance 
to ask for it, to do this. You see we had to write a proposal to the 
Board in order to even do this program, and | think that we have been 
so ingrained, the students themselves when we were kids in school, 
and going through the whole educational process, and as teachers we 
have been so ingrained to do the traditional thing that it takes some- 
one who really wants to be creative and different to try something 
different. And | know that in the past whenever | have tried to do 
things a little different just within the course, this has been one of 
the worst schools for innovation. Because you get very little encour- 
agement and thanks. We must suffer for it in order to be innovative 
here. There is a penalty for being innovative, and to actually in- 
corporate an entire program based upon something vastly different, | 
just never thought it was worth it. And, besides, it takes a hell of a 
lot of work, and | think that only those teachers who really want to 
spend a lot of their personal time at their profession, which is what 
is going to be required - it is only those people who will launch out 
and be martyrs or successes, etc.. 


Am | correct in saying that this program simply legitimized something 
that you always felt had to be done? 


Yes, certainly. | would definitely say that. It gave me a stimulus, 
the SURT program did that. But | did have a block against the SURT 
program itself. But it gives the opportunity to maybe to give us the 
push of something | never wanted to get into before because there was 


too much trouble involved. 


One last question, what do you foresee you and your students doing 
until the end of the piloting of the program? 


Much the same as it is going now. I think it's - but now and then | 
think it would be a much considered drive from our part in terms of 
getting the kids going, or to continue to go and finalize whatever 
they are doing. | think that Walt said that, in setting up the dead- 
line as spurts | don't know - whether they are really interested in 


finishing the job or not is something else. 
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Are you planning fo use some of the other products of the program - 
of the SURT program? 


The simulation game? 


Yes. 


Well, okay. I don't - | think | would like to use it. I really see 

a greater relevancy to the SURT program and different parts of it to 
what we are doing as well. | would really like to get the simulation 
in, but there is no way we can look at it in the time remaining. 


( pause) 


Thanks Frank, thanks Walt. 
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Second Interview with Frank and Walt 


June 23, 1975 


Let's start off generally. Can you relate to me some of your highlights 
during the three and one-half months of piloting the SURT program ? 


Oh, God, where do we start? 
Last time you talked about 'ups' and 'downs'. What were some? 


Well, the first 'up' to me was the very first two or three days. The 
kids were really enthused. We were enthused. We always seemed 
at that point to know what we were doing. Generally, at least 
there was the type of thing where we weren't frustrated yet or con- 
fused or what have you. And | think that was really one of the 
highlights. | think that for me one of the highlights was the pres- 
entation that the two fellows made at the Board meeting last week ... 
because | really didn't think that there were many projects that were 
good. In fact, | wasn't really convinced that there were any that 
were really super or outstanding, for the amount of time we spent on 
them. It turned out a little better than | thought it would, in terms 
of public reaction. 


Was the display night a highlight for you, Walt? 


Yes it was. | was glad to get it over with. I was very leery about 
the whole night. It kind of scared me. | thought most of the dis- 
plays were not up to par either. But the reaction from the people 
when they saw them, | couldn't believe it. | kind of coralled two 
teachers who | thought would give an honest evaluation of some 
projects. So | had them go around to two or three projects. To 
compare their evaluation with that of just an ordinary parent that 
comes in and evaluates - it is completely different. | mean, they 
are really looking at the project and they are really evaluating it 
and their evaluations to me are very valid. | would use their evalu- 
ations to mark students. Their evaluations were very close to my 


evaluation of the project. ... 


| just wanted to go back fo one point even before the first couple 
of days with the kids. One of the highlights for me and, | think, 
for Walt too, was in the week or two before we actually started 
this thing. We tried to get organized and we found it really dif- 
ficult to know how to start, where to go, what to do. And when 
we sort of agreed that the basic emphasis would be on a student- 
centred kind of study, | was really enthused. | was enthused before 


we even got to the kids. 
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We got into a planning phase where the kids were going to plan 
exactly what they were going to do. Now that took two to three 
weeks to a month, depending on the group, and then they started 
working on their projects and they started to get into it. But the 
thing that really bothered me about this was that at some point we 
lost them completely - a lot of them. A lot of the groups - comp- 
letely lost them. And you know, we would try and get the kids 
together to say something to them and how many kids did we have? 


We had half or third of the class. 


And it was hard to keep contact with a lot of them wasn't it, to- 
wards the end, actually the last three weeks toa month? If we 
wanted to get the kids together and say "How many are going to 
Westlock", for example, we had to run around to get their names. 


This was a new experience in that we had no rules. Nothing about 
how they should meet with us in a structured sort of way. There 
were no rules whatsoever. 


( pause) 


Well, to me the interesting thing is that many did not come back 
to see us, to ask for help, to talk to us, and to share experiences .... 


When | said we lost them, | don't mean we lost the whole group. 
Some worked consistently, you know, every day or every second 
day. They showed up to find out whether they were doing it right 
or if we could give them any suggestions. But, | mean, there was 
a certain point, and | think it was just before we were in a crisis 
situation, that we had lost quite a few. | mean lost for good. 


They were gone. 


This is one area where | am still confused in terms of the evaluation 
of the whole project. Those students that we did ‘lose’ - to use that 
kind of terminology - did we lose them because we didn't give them 
enough, we didn't give them enough foundation on which to work, or 
would we have lost them anyway? Even if we had pushed them a 
little bit harder, if we had structured them a little bit more, would 
they still have come up with anything different? Or would they have 
gained something more? This is really where | am lost for an answer. 
Now | think the kids that did well, structured themselves on their 
own, you know. They just said "We are going to do that,’ and they 


did it. 


Were there any other experiences that you can identify as highlights? 
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One experience that | had was with this student right here - Rod. 
And that was away at the beginning. When | talked about it just the 
other day, Rod wanted to know what was expected of him. | just 
said "Look, do the best you can on whatever you do. Just do some- 
thing worthwhile." And! never did give him a specific outline such 
as ‘if he fulfilled his contract he would get so many rewards’. | think 
because of that he did nothing for a long time. Whether he did it 
intentionally or just inadvertently, | am not sure. He was one of the 
students that kind of caught my eye throughout this whole thing because 
he was a very different style of fellow from all the others. Very ag- 
gressive at first, he seemed lost then for a while. When the crunch 
was on, especially after the crisis situation, that is when he did his 
work. He became a much more co-operative fellow after that. But 
a very determined fellow. So | would say that this relationship with 
him was a 'high'. 


Would you say that generally your relationship with students changed 
in this three-month period more than in another Social Studies situ- 
ation? 


Mine did, quite a bit. | was on much better terms when everything 
was going except for the groups that weren't doing anything. 


| didn't find mine that different except for the odd time that | was 
able to be with them under different circumstances and in different 


places.... 


Walt, what are some of your teaching experiences from involvement 
in SURT piloting? 


| don't think | have ever questioned a lot of things about education 
in teaching as much as | have since | have gone through this three- 
month process. Now | don't have any more answers, in fact | have 
fewer. | think because of the involvement. 


What are some of the issues you have questioned? 


The informality of it. The total informality of it. The nonproduct- 
ivity of various groups and various students. | have really been 
caught up in trying to make courses interesting for kids, trying to 
make them meaningful for kids. Somehow | thought this thing was 
going to be the most meaningful experience that | have ever been 
able to get involved with. In some cases, | think it probably has 


been with some kids. 


What would be your disappointments then? 
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The old view of production not being there. The Protestant ethic of 
wasting of time. We talked about this quite a bit yesterday. Some 
of that has always bothered me about school, about our school. In 
public school systems you always hear words like 'motivate' and 

‘turn on'. You have to turn on your kids or you are not doing your 
job. | don't believe that you have to turn a kid on six hours a day 

in school. Underneath there should be some motivation of his own 
and if there isn't that motivation, we aren't going to do anything. 
That's why some of the kids didn't work - because it wasn't there. 
They went into this course thinking that they were going to do exactly 
what they did. You know, it was going to be free time, they are 
going to work on things which they like. Kids like working in groups, 
they don't have to work too hard. We give them a longer time to do 
something that would take them less time in a structured situation. 

| was kind of surprised that so many did as poorly as they did. But 
thinking back on it, what could we expect from kids that have been 
in a structured system, and have very little motivation? 


The first time we met, you mentioned that the lack of time you had 
for planning both initially, and often during the time the project was 
in operation. In what ways did you compensate for this lack of plan- 
ning time as teachers. 


How would we compensate for that? 


Well, you mentioned that you really didn't have time to develop or 
plan. 


Not as well as | would have. 


What made it go then? You didn't have a plan. What made the 
program continue for three months? 


Dedication for one thing and, | think, just a continued interaction with 
the students that were here. Even though we may not have had rules, 
let's face it, we did encourage kids to keep going. We did stimulate 
them to keep thinking of new things, or to go on with what they had, 
but in greater depth, or to revise, or whatever. We did give them 
direction. | think it was the day-to-day contact with the kids that 
compensated for the lack of planning. In terms of lack of time for 
planning, it was really obvious, despite the fact that we had three 
months to do this, Walt and I fell into the same trap as me kids. We 
were filling the same pattern because one thing we didn't do was 

talk enough and plan enough about how we would improve this 
whole thing. | would like to have been able to sit down with 
each kid individually and ask them many of the same questions 


as you are asking us now. Because |, too, am very interested 
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in knowing what the kid is thinking, after all of this, what he got 
out of it, or didn't get out of it. Before | knew anything, it was 
the end and we were so rushed trying to get the projects done, and 
get ready for the display night, that again we just plain ran out of 
time. 


We got very little feedback from kids. | mean we just didn't get 
Onvecce. 


Would you do a similar student-centred project next year? 


Yes. | am convinced that you have to get kids doing things. You 
have to centre activities around them. But I also feel that unless 
they have had this kind of situation along the way, in other grades, 
or on other levels of urban-life experience, it's throwing the flunkies 
open, and I really think some of the students couldn't handle it. | 
know two characters in my class opted out of it because they couldn't 
cope with it. They were just totally frustrated and unable to know 
what to do. When we did start pushing them a bit, they ran away. 


But student involvement, | believe, is very important. Student 
interaction and student-teacher interaction, whereby you are work- 
ing together, but not necessarily all progressing on the same topic 
at the same time, at the same pace. 


( pause) 


Can | change the topic: | was listening this morning to the tape of 
our last interview. At that time, you indicated difficulty in identi- 
fying specifically with any objectives or goals that were outlined in 
the SURT program. Now, after three months, do you feel any closer 
to the intents of the program? 


| don't think that the objectives of the original SURT program are 
still that relevant or meaningful to us here. But | do think that the 
method or way of going about analyzing your community is some- 
thing we perhaps could have paid more attention to.... 


1 think | commented last time, in the last interview, that what | 
really objected to about the entire SURT program was the structure 
of the program for a total class. The fact that students had to take 
a look at facets and characteristics of their area and community - 
and that they had to do it at the same time, in the same place - 


seemed to be very didactic, the teacher doing the telling. Doing the 


structuring. And if | can just now tie this in with something | said 
earlier, when | speak of there not being enough structure in this 
whole project, not being enough guidance, | think what | am really 
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starting to seek to clarify in my mind is that when | talk of structure 
and planning and guidance, | am talking about the individual student- 
teacher relationship. When | say | like to see students involved in a 
student-centred situation, that is what | am getting at. As a teacher, 
| didn't help each individual kid enough in this project, and | don't 
do it enough in all my other courses. | think the reason is very clear 
and simple. We have too many kids in one class and not enough time 
to help them as individuals, so we keep doing things in a large group 
situation. You have got to start reshaping the whole educational 
system in terms of physical structure especially if you are going to 
move towards the kinds of structure | am talking about. That structure 
is simply guidance, where | can take a kid and work with him and he 
can work with me, on a one-to-one, or a two-to-one basis. That is 
the kind of structure | don't think | gave the kids enough help with. 
Most days it was because there were just too many kids to see, fol- 
lowing you around.... 


In addition to fulfilling the requirements of piloting, and as a parti- 
cipant in the conference, were there any other motives or reasons that 
you gave for implementing the program? 


None other than what we have talked about just recently. | don't 
think so. 


Well, in a way there was. | don't know if you will agree with this. 
| am very dissatisfied with one unit in Socials 20, - Tradition and 
Change. | think it is terrible the way the unit is right now. | had 
hoped that the SURT program would replace Tradition and Change, if 


it worked well. 
Would you have your class do the same study again next year? 


Not this way. No. Not this way at all. | mentioned in the first 
interview that it still seems from the forty-odd that now work with 
this - if there are some who would like to continue next year and go 
beyond this work, in a special project type of thing, | think there 
is opportunity there for students to become more refined and ad- 
vanced in terms of thought and quality of work. 


Fine. Thanks Frank, Walt. 
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Interviewer: 


Karen: 


First Interview with Karen and Rod 


April 18, 1975 


Karen and Rod, would you describe what you have been doing in your 
social studies project? 


We spent the first few weeks trying to decide what to do, you know, 
something unique that everyone else wasn't doing. | think a lot of 
people are doing the same thing. I chose my topic about three or 
four times. | haven't really started doing much actual writing. | 
am just getting started now. 


Why have you changed your topic so many times? 


Well, | want it to be interesting. You know, | want to enjoy what 
| am doing, as well as making it relevant so you can't just jump into 
something like that, you know, if you want to do it well. 


| started out doing the mayor's salary. He is asking for a raise and 
everything. There is a petition going around. | was going to do that. 
The pros and cons of him getting this raise and changing the mayor's 
job into a full time job, but nothing was really happening. Like, | 
had the history of the thing and | had petitions that would come open 
but nothing was happening any more so | spent about three weeks sitting 


still. 


That is an interesting topic, Rod. Does it fit Karen's category of 


uniqueness ? 
Yes. Nobody else wanted to do politics. 


At the beginning we had thirteen people doing the town's history 
That is an awful lot of history.... 


So this is a difference then in what you are doing now and what you 


have done previously? 


We have done something like this, but just kind of mini projects like, 
you know, papers, but not taking months to do. 


Karen, were these mini projects structured? 


No. We were given a topic on an area in the field to write a paper 
on, and then we went and wrote it. 
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And every day or two the teacher would come and say "Well, how 
are you doing? What are you doing?" 


And "You have only got two weeks left." 


Like, there was a time - there was a definite idea of what was 
expected and there was a definite time limit on what - on how much 
time you had to do to produce that. And they were saying "We are 
going to mark this out of 50 marks and this is one-third of your term 
mark." That is the way they would do it. This is different because 
there hasn't been anything really set down - we want this and this and 
this, and if you do all this well you will get 90%. Because, really, 
at the end that is what it comes down to. 


How much work do you think you have done so far? 


Up until now in the sixth week, that is, we have done about two or 
three days' work. | know | have spent three nights in the library 
doing town minutes and | spent three classes really working. And | 
know | spent maybe about ten hours doing the reading. 


When you're at school you know, | am trying to figure out these songs 
that | am going to use and | have to do that at school. But right now 
| am doing it at home. Then you come to school and there is speakers 
in and you come and listen to that - it is kind of interesting - most of 
them. Then you start to do other things, like maps. You get talking 
to other kids about, you know - | don't plan to get much done in 


school on this report. 
Which do you prefer, structure or no structure? 


Well, | think now - | feel | could do it by myself but right now | 
don't know what is expected of me. 


| don't know if he wants two papers and a video tape or, you know, 
how much. He hasn't said | want you to do 150 marks worth of stuff 
and | want a mark to be equivalent to an hour's work or one-half hour's 
work, or something. He doesn't - it hasn't been set down. This is 
what | expect, this is what | expect the teacher to present. 


Do you always operate that way? 


Yes, the end product is what makes the difference. You know we can 
fight all term. Come up with something that isn't any good and you 


have wasted your time. 


And the fight is not interesting? 
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Well, being interested, that - it is nice to be interested along the 
way, but that is a luxury. 


How do you feel, Karen? 


It is the final project that gets you your marks. | mean, if you're 
interested you don't get any marks for being interested. 


You might work a little harder and, indirectly, that will affect your 
mark. But you know being interested in the work itself isn't worth 
many marks. 


And those marks are important for you? 


Oh, yes. That is what you are here for. That is what | am coming 
to school for. 


It is kind of hard to get away from it when you are used to it - for 
fen years... 


Do you think a lot of the students are spending their time in reason- 
able ways? 


No. I think they spend most of their time goofing off. 


Well, it depends. A lot of people who are spending almost all of 
their time working, say, on transportation in Alanby, they will 

run off and they will talk to a guy about the sewage and they are 
always working in it, but they are sort of scattering their efforts. 
And they haven't really decided what they are going to do, so they 
are trying to do everything and that is not working. 


They're not making use of their time. They are not, you know, 
working on their projects... 


Does ‘goofing off' to you, Karen, imply doing nothing or just doing 
something that is not related to what you are supposed to be doing? 


A bit of both. Well, | don't know. You do a little bit here and there 
and it really doesn't add up to much. You might be working on it. | 
think most people don't really get down to working until they are under 


pressure. 


The type of thing that we are doing -~ it is hard to classify it really as 
work because you know in the socials course we are not required to 

learn this and this. We are supposed to come up with ideas. Comlog 
up with your own ideas is really a task mentally. You know you don't 
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have to; it is not quite the same as Math or Physics. 
How important, then, is this project to you? 


| think it is a really good idea, this whole project. You get more 
responsibility and it helps you. 


| don't think so. In a way, | think it is less responsibility. Because 
if someone says "Il expect this," then you are responsible. But if 
somebody says "I expect this, " and you don't know what you are 
really responsible for, then that is almost the same as not having the 
responsibility. 


You're responsible for thinking of something on your own and doing it. 
The other way you just have to do it. 


So your point, Karen, is that you are responsible for setting your goal 
and doing it. 


Yes. | mean you learn something about your community whereas in 
the other Socials 10 you didn't learn about Alanby. 


We did urbanization in Socials 10 and that could have flowed really 
nicely from Socials 10 to 20, but it wasn't made use of... 


Are you saying then, Rod, when you studied urbanization you didn't 
look at your own community ? 


Yes. We got a background in urbanization; general problems, city 
problems, transportation problems, things like that. And the back- 
ground knowledge that we accumulated could have been applied more 


to our own local area. 


What we are doing now is more meaningful because you are doing it 
about Alanby. The place where we live. Where the other things 
| have done have just been on topics about cities which doesn't apply 


to M@oeoo 


Do you think you are getting the opportunity now to voice your own 
opinion in this project? 


It depends on what topic you are doing. You can't voice your opinion 
if you are working on the history of Alanby. 


You have the opportunity to choose too. 


But a lot of kids aren't making use of that. Instead they choose topics 
on the local history and stuff like that. 
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What do you see yourself doing from now until the time your 
project is due? 


Accelerating - | will probably hit a peak just before | have 
to hand it in. 


And you, Karen? 


Gliding along for a while yet. Take it easy for a while and 
then buckle down. 


On that note, let's stop. 
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Second Interview with Karen and Rod 


May 21, 1975 


In our first interview you mentioned that this project is different 
than other Social Studies projects because nothing has been set 
down. What do you mean by that? 


Well, its sort of that we always have to cover population, we 
have to cover growth or food production. Now, we can do what- 
ever we want on Alanby. There is nothing like that in this project. 


Like usually in Socials we get either into a really free setting in 
which we will be given a general topic, say, urbanization, or a 
definite topic. But now we were given almost complete license 

to do whatever we wanted. You know, it has to be on Alanby 

but you can talk about anything about Alanby. Just about the only 
thing you couldn't get into is international affairs. 


How, then, have you managed in this project when you have no 
definite idea of what is expected of you? 


It is difficult... Finding out what was expected is half the thing 
now. 


| don't think - we don't exactly know what we are supposed to do. 
Like they really make it wide open for us. Like just a while ago, 
you know, in that meeting (the class disturbance) they said the other 


thing we had to do was display it for other people. 


Does that bother you, not knowing at the first that you would be re- 
quired to present your project? 


For some people it did. And, like, some people, they weren't doing 


it to show it to other people. They were doing it more for information 


like if somebody wants to know this you included statistics. 


Then, you know, they sort of gave you two choices. They could 
change your topic or if they could think of a way to get around it. 


Which choice did you take? 


| think | will probably end up showing - | will have to show it to some 


people because there is just no way that | can get around it like that 


but | will be able to choose. | might show it to Town Council instead 


of just taking some people off the street. | really like showing it to 
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people. It didn't bother me as much as viewing their feedback as 
a method of evaluating my work. 


Earlier you stated that you're working for marks. How have you 
solved this problem when you have not been told what is expected? 


| have been trying to find out what is expected. Because you can 
tell. Because if you are in someone's class for a semester you get 
to know what they like and what they don't like, what they want 
you to say and what they don't want you to say, and how they want 
you to say it, and how they don't want you to say it. 


Do you think the teachers are mostly concerned with how you organize 
and make your presentation? 


I think, really, what they are looking for is your ability to put 
yourself across - | think that will have an awful lot to do with it. 


Karen, can we come back to words that you used a number of times - 
‘goofing off' or ‘gliding’. O.K. What does 'goofing off’ involve? 


It means not making use of your time and not doing your Social 
work or 0+. 


Is there any difference between ‘gliding’ and ‘goofing off'? 
A little bit | suppose. 'Goofing off’ is really not making use of the 
time and ‘gliding’ is kind of taking it easy, planning on doing some- 


thing but not really starting to do classroom type of work. 


So, ‘gliding’, you are doing some thinking about what you are going 
to do? 


Oh, yes. 

What are you doing now? 
Worrying. 

Does worrying come under gliding? 


Yes, | think so. 


| have been kind of gliding all along. Really, | have been thinking 
about it. A couple of days goofing off, that's all. 


The distinction between ‘goofing off' and ‘gliding’ has been made. 
What is work, then? 
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That is making use of your time and really what you know you have 
to do... Not wasting any time and doing what you know has to be 
done. Doing it, not just thinking about it. 


There is a limit in a project like this. There is a limit in what you 
can do. Like | think whether | have done my ten days! work in 
March or even in February | do ten days' work and | might have this 
many months to fool around. And whether | sit around before and 
do it later, or | do it and then sit around, it all adds up to the same 
thing. When | sit around before | get to, | have the pressure and 
you work better under the pressure. 

O.K. But what does work mean to you? 

| don't know. The act of producing | suppose. 


Doing what you know has to be done. 


It doesn't have to be hard, you know, in order to be werk. | think 
the work is getting the idea. If you are writing a paper you could 
have done all your work and not written a word. 

But is that what you mean by work, Karen? 

Yes, well, it is kind of gliding. Thinking it out until you have really 


sat down - until you know exactly what you are going to write. But 
| think the working part is really starting to do it, not just thinking 


about it. 


Where have you spent most of your time in this project? 
Gliding. 
Gliding and goofing off. 

(pause) 


Thanks Karen, Rod. 
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Third Interview with Karen and Rod 


June 17, 1975 


Now that things have concluded what are your reactions? 
We have got it done, yeah! 

| hear both of you put in a lot of hours towards the end. 
Yes, lately. 

How many hours would you say you put in the last week? 
Just editing slides, probably eight to ten hours. 


Now what about earlier, Rod, you talked about the need to do this 
for grades. Have you since retained that position or have you changed 
your mind about doing something you felt good about? 


Yes. You saw it last night, and the first three-quarters of it just went 
like a darn. The rest failed because we had equipment problems. It 
was as good as could be expected from what we had. 


But all the work you were doing in the last few days, were you doing 
that for marks or were you doing that for a certain amount of fulfill- 


ment? 
Well, we wanted to get it done. 


| wasn't going to do a cruddy job on it. Like, | could have thrown it 
together and, probably, | would have had something to show but | 
didn't want to do a cruddy job on it. That is why | spent so much 


time on it. 


In looking back now, what does all your work and concern mean 
to you? 
| think if we were to be given a shorter time we would have gotten 


the same things for everyone. 


Does the fact that you worked only two or three weeks bother you a 


little? 


No, | wouldn't have worked so hard in the last two or three weeks 
a e 
‘£ | hadn't had to make up for the time | sat around. 
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So you feel, then, that how you use your time has been a useful 
experience here? 


Not really. 1 think | would follow just about the same pattern as | 
always did. 


| always leave my term papers to the last minute. | say, "Well, | 
am never going to do that again" and it happens the same every time. 


Was it important that you were able to do what you wanted to do 
and at your own rate? 


Yes, it was. It helps your interest in what you are doing. Other- 
wise if you can't do what you want to do, you know, your interest 
fades. 


What is the feeling of the rest of the students about last night and 
the completion of the projects? 


| think pretty well that everybody thinks they could have done more. 
Afterwards kids said "You know we did all that in one month." No- 
body thinks they worked for three and a half months. It is that sort 
of thing. If we were given shorter periods of time to do it we would 
get the same thing done. For instance, if Mr. S. came in and said 
"Well, you've got to Monday to come up with a bunch of recom- 
mendations for the School Board", everybody - bang - and they 
would have it all done by Friday... 


( pause) 


Thanks, Rod, thanks Karen, for your time and comments about your 
experiences from the project. 
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First Interview with Joe 


April 23, 1975 


Joe, could you describe what you have been doing in your study of 
the community? 


Geoff and I are doing a project on District #6, a School Board here 
in Alanby. We have been going around talking to the administration, 
the superintendent, the assistant superintendent and the principals of 
the schools, gathering information. We are interested in how it oper- 
ates and perhaps can come up with some recommendations at the end 
to present to the Board for improvements. 


How much do you think you have done on your project so far? 


Well, in terms of how much time we have had, we have done very 
little. But | think in something like this if we start very slow and 
build up momentum, we find out more and more information. Right 
now we are doing really well. I can only see things improving. 


How do you feel about what you have been doing so far in this project? 


Well, first, | was a bit apprehensive because we weren't getting the 
things done | was hoping we could do right off. But as time progressed 
we got more and more information and started working. | am finding 
it very interesting. | think it is a good thing for us to do. 


Why do you think the way it is set up now is good? 


Well, it is nice to have the freedom. Study on your own etc., and | 
think it gives everyone a valuable knowledge of our own community 
which | think we Canadians, as a whole, lack. 


How is this project different from what you were doing in Social 
Studies prior to this? 


Well, before in Social Studies were just given the tasks to do. 

Read this, do this, write an exam on this, and we don't do that any 
more. We are given just about complete freedom to do as we please 
in our subject areas. That is about the only difference. 


Do you like this change? 


| did at first, then | didn't, and now | do. | don't want to sound con- 
fusing but at first | thought it would be a real good thing, until the 
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responsibility of getting it done came. Then | said | should be doing 
it the old way - it is simpler and no thinking. But as ! progressed 
and got more interested in it | think it is better. 


What about the way it is handled? 


Well, perhaps | can see it being a bit more organized. The teacher 
Mr. S. tried to push having it managed with a leader or co-ordinator 
of the whole thing. | still kind of disagree with him, but | think 
there could be more organization because, | think, a lot of people 
are goofing off. 


What about the uncertainty as to how you are going to be graded, 
Does that bother you? 


No. | think everyone in the class is going to be in the same situation 
and actually | really can't see failing anybody unless they fail to 
hand in anything at all. | am not worried, | just want to Pass. 


Do you feel that working yourself and getting something out of it is 
more or less important than the grade? 


Well, it is more important than the grade. If | feel that | have ac- 
complished something even if | fail, it won't bug me. Mind you, you 
have to work toward your grades because that is what counts. 


Are you saying, then, there is little difference between this project 
and other classes in Social Studies? 


No, it is quite a bit different. There is a freedom aspect of it and 
there is a feeling of excitement to some degree. We are all working 
toward one common goal supposedly, and that is something you don't 
really have in an organized class. You're just working against the 


teacher. 


What did you use to guide you in your project of analyzing school 


issues ? 


Well, previous knowledge about analytic study. Stuff like that. Mr. 
S. kind of gave us some tips here and there but we didn't go through 
any books or anything to see how we should fix up this kind of project. 


When working on a project do you always go about it ina certain way? 


Not really. No. When | do a project | find out what is interesting 
to me and | go ahead and do if. 
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How do you organize your material ? 


That is a dumb question. We just break it up into sections like, in 
our case, administration, history, and school policy. ... We sat 
down and came up with some kind of a plan of action. Whether or 
not we are following it like we proposed to is another question. 
But we started with a plan. 


What might change your direction from the plan? 
Our interests changed.... 


When you interview people or when you talk to people do you have 
a certain plan that you use? 


Well, we usually have four or five questions. But | find it a lot 
better just to have an opening question if it is going to last the five 
or ten minutes and just draw questions from what people say. You 
can miss an entire point of a good interview if you don't deviate from 
your line of questions. Like when we had an interview with Mr. R. 
We had about fifteen questions we were going to ask him and then 

he talked about one of them. And we just kept asking questions on 
that question. We got a lot more out of our interview that way. 


What do you see as the final picture emerging from this project? 


Well, where it stands now, | can just see it as one big giant mess. 

| hate to say that, | shouldn't say that, but I will. Because everyone 
is doing their own thing and we are all going to bring it together and 
find out that there is a lot of overlap, there are a lot of spaces miss- 
ing - things like that. But | am sure we will be able to cut it down and 
get one thing, maybe a report, booklet, something like that. | think 


it will be done. 
Would you like something done with this booklet? 


Oh yes, definitely. | mean besides for marks or ...- we'll utilize 
it... the time we spent on it. If it is good enough, | think we 


should get it published. 


Thanks, Joe. 
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Second Interview with Joe Accompanied by Cindy 


May 21, 1975 


Maybe, Cindy, you would like to tell us what your group has been 
doing for the last five weeks? 


Well, | don't think we did very much until right near the end. We 
changed our topic about three or four times and we finally got down 
to transportation. Then we sort of split up. Two girls went on com- 
munication, and one on transportation. We did a lot of research and 
a lot of the stuff we found out at first wasn't worth it, so we spent a 
lot of time getting useless information. And for the last month we 
really have been working. We've got the time line now and we've 
got the report. 


What were some of the topics that you had first considered? 


Housing. We started off with housing and then we went to sort of a 
History. Just how the town was built up, and then we went into the 
whole idea of communications and transportation all mixed up in one. 
Then we split up and the two girls took communications, and we took 


transportation. 
Can you put your finger on why you changed your topic so many times ? 


Not enough information and it was boring. | don't think we researched 
it enough to really figure out what we were getting into. 


Is this the first time, Cindy, you have had the opportunity really to 
decide on what your project would be? 


Yes. Other ones where there is books that say the topic and then they 
give you the information. Not like that, but where you had to go up, 
and get the information when there were no books. Yes. 


Did you feel that at times you really didn't know what you were doing 
or why you were doing if? 


At times. But once you got into it we got a little bit of information 
and it really got interesting. Once you got into it, but at the begin- 


ning it is really boring. 

This project that you and Joe have been involved in for two months, 
how do you think it is different from what you had been doing in 
other Social Studies classes? 
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A lot more responsibility - like nobody said you have to come to 
class or anything. Like I found this at first. You just goofed off. 
You felt this really a fun time, but after while you had to decide 
to get down to work and do something. I think it is a lot of res- 
ponsibility. 


Have you decided how you are going to present your project in the 
fair? 


No, but we think of the various things we are going to do. 
Joe, are you in agreement with the fair? 


No. Hardly in the slightest, because some people like Cindy and 
groups that are doing a number of media stuff like that, they can 
get lots of charts and stuff to show everybody. And things like that 
impress people and you get somebody in the mob to give you an 
evaluation and you see all these glossy photos and they think you 
have done quite a bit of work. And then they give you a good mark. 
In a case like ours, we are just going to have a report and all of our 
time has been spent on this report and the person isn't going to look 
at something this thick on the table and give you 90, you know. 
And they're not going to read it, so they're kind of defeating our 
purpose to do something like that. | 


So what alternative are you considering? 


We're presenting our report, and the brief that comes out of the 
report, to the School Board and School Board members. At the end 
we will hopefully get an evaluation from them. 


How do you think things have been going, Joe, in the last couple of 


weeks? 
(Pause) 


| don't know. It is hard to tell. | can only say for myself and a few 
other people that | see around. | think people are starting to do a bit 
more work. And people are still goofing off a heck of a lot but as 

the time grows nearer to having to hand it in everyone is going to have 
to increase their work and do something. 


Everyone keeps using the expression ‘goofing off'. What does it mean? 


It means Cindy and | going off and having coffee or something like 
that. Just not doing anything, like so many times we just sat in the 
library and talked or something, figuring we will do it tomorrow. 
Just not even anything related to the project. 
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Do you ever talk about Socials when you're ‘goofing off'? 


No. Not unless, of course, you're making a comment about how 
guilty we feel about not working. 


Do you goof off in other classes? 

| goof off in all my classes. 

But in a different way. 

Could you describe that other way? 


Well, you don't leave. | mean all alone, you skip like. You can't 
afford to skip too much, | guess, in case they get you. .... 


| don't like the term goofing off because if | go to a library and talk 
to somebody like Jeff or somebody else - we sit down and have a 
talk. That is worth more than what | would learn in that class. So 
| don't consider it goofing off. It is just doing work other than 
school work. 


Why do you attach more importance to that than to sitting in the 
classroom? 


Because | would much rather get to learn to know people than that. 
It would do me more good in my life, you know, get me further 


ahead, than it will knowing a metre is so long. Something like that. 


That is irrelevant to me. 


Don't you feel that way too like - | mean, getting to know people | 
knew. That is part of school. 


Can't you get to know people through the use of textbooks? 
No. 

Or studying people in the past? 

No. 

Or people of different lands? 


No. 


That is not the same 'getting to know'. The only way you get to know 


somebody is having time with them, talking to them. 
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Have you students done this in your project? 


Yes, myself definitely, we have talked to quite a few people, but 
| can't say that we have got to know them. But we have talked to 


people. 


And like | think that really | got to know one guy - ETS guy and 
he helped us so much we just kept sorta in contact. | think that 
that is a little bit 'getting to know’. 


And do you feel that this opportunity to speak with people is an 
important part of this project? 


| think it should be not only important aspect of this project, | think 
it should be an important aspect of school, period. | think communi- 
cation with people is more important than what you learn in total. 


Don't you get to communicate with people in English? Or in Social 
Studies ? 


| didn't know them. You sit across the room from somebody and 
smile at them once or twice, or you argue with them about communism 
or something like that. You don't get to know someone that way. 


What about communicating through paper to someone ina novel? Or 
reading a novel? Do you not communicate with someone then? 


No. This is a different kind. Getting to know them. Sharing ex- 
periences and just learning. Like | have learned so much off of Joe 
because he use to live out in the farm and we talk about that all the 
time. It is just different. | Even in school, we get talking and some- 
body says "well | did this a certain way!" You figure why don't | 

try it? You wouldn't have heard about that if you hadn't skipped a 


class to talk to that person. 


Let's get back to the term 'goofing off' you used. What is the distinct- 
ion between 'work' and 'goofing off"? 


Well, ‘working’ you do something because you have to, or you should, 
and you learn something from it, but in 'goofing off' you are learning 
something else, but you don't have to do it. Does that make sense? 


| think so. Joe, remember when were were talking about how you 
organized your materials and plans? Remember you said that was a 
dumb question. Can you now identify how you plan your work? 
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Just do it. That's right. And what comes out is organized, in my 
opinion. Whether or not it is, that is what the teacher is there for. 


So you don't work from a plan? 


Well, | put the plan together as | am working. I will read something 
and say, "This should go before this, or this subject should be in the 
front." 


Cindy, did you have some plan that you worked from in doing your 
project? 


Yes, and it changed all the way. We had a great plan at the begin- 
ning, and then we started through, and things just sort of changed and 
changed and changed. And we made up different plans as we went 
along. We don't have one in the end. Things turned out.... 

We found out things we didn't know would come up. For example, | 
think we wanted a slide tape presentation and there was just no way 
we could do it, on transportation. Then we wanted to do a bunch 

of maps, and that changed into a time line and it just went on and 
on. It changed all the way. But I think it is good to have a plan 

at the beginning, because | think you know where to start. 


Can | ask one last question, why was there so much argument over 
the presentation of projects in the community? 


Because we didn't want it. We don't care. We don't care what Mr. 
S. tells us, but actually we are glad that he gives us ideas, but it — 
isn't what we wanted on the whole. Cindy does, and maybe a few 
others do, but on the majority no one likes it, and so we argue. | 
really felt bad about that because Mr. S, at the beginning, tried to 
get us to get a group together, four or five people, or organize it, 
and have kinda a chairman in the whole project, and that was shot 


down. 
Is not the presentation of projects still going through? 


For some people. But it got changed radically from what he wanted. 


And why do you think they're concerned about having the public give 
some reaction to what you do? 


To me, why is there concern? Well | prefer the public not to give a 
reaction. Because what we write and, possibly, what Cindy writes, | 
have no idea might be, might require a lot of work where the School 
Board or people involved with the School Board would only recognize 
how much work wasn't involved whatever the case may be. Where 
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someone in the general public might just flip through the pages and 
say "Well, big deal!" where there is a lot of work there, when there 
really is nothing. And! like things to be done fairly. Like if | am 
going to fail, | want to fail honestly. | don't have to b.s. my way 
through and get marks. 


Thanks Cindy. Thanks Joe. 
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Log of a Social Studies Classroom in Cleardale Secondary School 


The arrangement for using Vance's social studies classroom as one of 
my study situations was made some three months prior to my field research. | 
knew Vance from previous committee work in social studies education. It was not 
until we met at the SURT mini-Conference that | was aware of Vance's partici p- 
ation in the program. As a friend and former acquaintance, he offered his Lee 
for my research purposes. 

When | decided to use the SURT program as part of my graduate research, 
| immediately contacted Vance to see what plans he had for implementing the 
program. Since his plans for spring piloting suited my timetable for field research, 
we made arrangements for the first two weeks of May. 

My correspondence with Vance provided a general statement of my pur- 
pose and outlined my activities as a participant observer. At no time did | reveal 
to Vance how the other class situation was using the SURT program. Moreover, | 


avoided prescribing how the SURT program was to be employed with his Social Studies 


11 class. 


Three weeks before my field work began, Vance called to ask if my visit 
could be postponed two weeks because of the presence of a student-teacher in the 
class, and of Vance's involvement with Teachers' Federation meetings. | agreed. 

7 


Thus, my field research of the Cleardale situation was conducted during the last 
f 


week of May and the first week of June. 
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MAY 26, MONDAY. 

| arrived at the Cleardale Senior Secondary School before school began. 
The Social Studies 11 class, of my research interest, was scheduled for the first 
period of the day. Consequently, Vance briefly explained to me, during the morn- 
ing announcements, his introductory plans for SURT. 

The lesson began with the teacher making a brief but clear introduction 
for my two-week presence, the location and purpose for the development of SURT, 
and the reasons for considering the theme of 'transition'. My introduction as co- 
teacher and assistant was somewhat embarrassing. As my concern was for both teacher 
and student views of the program, | preferred to adopt a participant observation role 
more in association with student activities than with teacher responsibilities. After 
three days, Vance realized my intention of being a participant observer of student 
activities. A discussion session after each class allowed us to interact as educators. 

Rural-Urban Transition booklets were distributed to the class for student 
examination. Of greatest interest to students were pictures and cartoons. Questions 
about the SURT program were then encouraged by the teacher. Most questions 
focused upon background of the developers, relevancy of the study, and what the 
class would study. . The teacher responded to the last question by indicating the 
class would investigate some aspect of their community (involvement in transition) 
based upon the majority of student wishes. Students and myself were divided into 
groups to decide what area of study, as outlined in the booklet's table of contents, 
of interest to them, and how the study might be applicable to the community of 


was 


Cleardale. At first students were to make their considerations independently, but 


later, students began to make informal group comparisons. The teacher then 
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encouraged students to form groups. Three students, Randy, Linda and Toni, whose 
desks were located near where | was sitting, (my assigned location throughout the 
research was the right far corner due to the conventional row arrangement of desks) 
formed a group with myself included. They appeared to accept my participation. 
Our group agreed the choice of topics for study was education and recreation. As 
the bell abruptly interrupted the class activities, Vance indicated he and | would 
summarize the results and report majority interests next period. Group tallies in- 
dicated student interest in education, history and recreation of a community. 

After introductions to administration and staff, Vance and | had a general 
discussion regarding the piloting of the SURT program. Vance persistently asked for 
my thoughts and reassurances of his suggestions. Only after the first few days of 
constant agreement on my part had Vance realized that | would not prescribe or 
say what | thought should be done. At times, during our first session and later meet- 
ings, | had the feeling that the SURT program was only being implemented for my 
benefit. Vance outlined plans for next day and discussed education generally, a 
pattern that seemed to take precedence over the SURT program for the duration of 
my visit. 

After lunch Vance took me on a tour of the school. I! was amazed at the 
freedom of movement students had in the school, an element that appears lacking 
in other urban schools | have visited. For example, the technical wing remains open 
for students to work unsupervised at noon hour. 

During the afternoon | volunteered to supervise Vance's afternoon English 
class in the library in order to allow him time to study the SURT program. | soon be- 


came a supervisor, a role that obviously was not consistent with participant 
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observation. Although the group was not the class involved in my field research, 
| felt uncomfortable and decided to avoid such future roles while conducting my 


research. 


MAY 27, TUESDAY. 
The teacher began the lesson by reporting the class areas of interest. 

Education was ranked highest, followed by history and recreation. Students were 
then asked how they perceived the SURT study to be applicable to Cleardale. Since 
students responded with silence, Vance then shifted the discussion by asking how many 
were familiar with differences between Cleardale and larger cities. Students indi- 
cated lot size, pollution and congestion. Without returning to the original question 
of applicability the teacher changed abruptly to three assignments: 

1 Do all of assignment concerning valuing ratings on Page 15. 


2. Write an essay comparing and contrasting Mr. Fauque's lifestyle 
and values with your own today. 


4 Give a short talk (three to five minutes) in class regarding the life 
styles you think will be necessary for survival in the future. 


Most students chose the first assignment because (as they said) it was easier! Students 
read the account of a homesteader and rated the values outlined in the book. Extreme 
difficulty existed among students in understanding such terms as 'Humanitarianism', 
'Materialism', and ‘Puritan Morality’. Randy and | began informally to share our 
ratings, prior to the bell. 

Three topics emerged in our discussion after each class lesson. First, we 
analyzed the activities of the previous class. Second, | asked Vance for his plans 


for the coming class. Third, we discussed general educational topics, ranging from 
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religious comment of students to current activities of social studies associations. The 
pattern throughout my field research in Cleardale was that Vance and! would have a 
discussion following each social studies class. 

Vance outlined a log format he would keep of his thoughts and activities 
which would become available to me after piloting. When asked about his overall 
plans Vance assured me that his plans were "flexible if students showed interest; 
otherwise | think | know where | am going." He also indicated a desire to follow 
the intents of the program so as to make worthwhile suggestions for revision. Vance 
suggested that many colleagues had, at the mini-Conference, indicated their un- 
willingness to implement the total program, but would only use parts of the SURT 
program within their existing class programs. Before departing, | asked about back- 


ground information of the instructional programs in the school and, in particular, 


social studies. 


MAY 28, WEDNESDAY. 


As was the case with other days, | arrived at the school before the begin- 
ning bell. (I maintained this practice for the two weeks of research even though the 
times of the social studies class rotated throughout the week. Such practice provided 
time for write-up of my journal, opportunity to meet with students and teachers, and 
a chance to reflect on my research activities.) During class time my pattern of 
activities was similar to student activities: doing seat work, participating in group 


discussions, arriving and leaving class, going to the library and attending resource 
4 


discussions, arriving and leaving class, going to the library and attending resource 
tA 


speakers. However, as my research was concerned with an instructional program and 
O tf 


not the total school situation, | did not accept all invitations to attend student and 
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staff functions (track meets, staff-student games, graduation ceremonies, and 
staff parties). 

The social studies class began with a student-teacher returning examinat- 
ion papers given during her practicum. There were mixed student reactions to the 
grades assigned. Vance then reviewed last day's activities and asked for ways of 
determining from the list of fifteen, eight major values. Upon receiving no sug- 
gestions from the students, the teacher suggested a voting procedure. After decid- 
ing the eight major values, directions were then given for student assignments. 

Those involved with value rating were assigned by number to groups. The group | was 
assigned to consisted of four students and myself. Randy, who became a key informant, 
joined us on his own volition. Helen, a talkative, yet friendly girl, became the 
chairperson and | was selected recorder. We each shared our value rating and reasons. 
Often, students' reasons were supported by religious beliefs. Concerns for materialism 
and loyalty were extensively discussed. The bell rang, leaving no time to tally 

class results. After class | suggested that the recorders meet in the afternoon class 

(on Wednesday there are two periods of social studies) to compile group results. For 
the afternoon class, most students went to the library to work on their research papers, 
while a few students went to hear a resource speaker. | went to the library and sat 
with Randy. He immediately informed me of the meeting of recorders. Later in the 
period, | decided to reorganize our group's rating of values. Randy then offered to 
help. | also decided to reorganize and three-hole-punch the Urban-Rural Transition 
booklet. Again, | received help from Randy. As Randy was cleaning up paper cut- 
Kathy and Toni joined us to observe our activities. At this point Randy 


tings, 


remarked, "Do you know it is illegal to pick up and use confetti a second time?" 
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The girls asked Randy, "How do you know?" It was on 'This is the Law! (a Fave 
program). "Why is it illegal?" asked Toni. "Unsanitary, | guess," said Randy. 
Few students appeared to be working on their term papers. Many of the 
students were reading magazines and books, talking in groups or doing homework. 
At the recorders’ meeting it soon became apparent that each group had different 
value ratings. After considerable discussion of what we should do, a student sug- 
gested that we tally what we had. | volunteered to do rating for future life styles. 
The bell rang before tallying was completed. Jim suggested we stay and | give them 
a ‘late slip’ for next class. | asked 'why?', and he said "You are the teacher." | 
stated that | was a recorder and not the teacher. He accepted my position and 
volunteered to do the work at home. | also volunteered to complete the tallying for 


the next day. 


During the planning time, Vance and | discussed how the class ratings 


would be displayed on the board for next class. 


MAY 29, THURSDAY. 


Arriving late, Vance announced that some visitors from the Soviet Union 
would be visiting our class. The late arrival allowed students to discuss such topics 
as haircuts and dress styles. Class discussion began, focussed on the questions: 

As What conclusions can we draw from their data regarding values? 


2. | Which sample is more representative? 


3 How does this study of values relate to the transition of rural- 


urban studies ? 


Student comments regarding the question of representativeness were insightful . 
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The arrival of the two Russian gentlemen created much interest and at- 
tention. After the formal introduction and picture taking, Randy commented to me 
on the possibility of having the visitors rate the values the class was considering. 
After some thought regarding my role of a participant observer in the classroom, | 
decided to intervene on Randy's behalf (he wouldn't ask himself), by asking a 
Canadian Official if he would ask the Russians to rate the values. They willingly 
volunteered to do the rating, but only after request for clarification of terms 
(Humanitarianism and Loyalty) from Vance, and deliberation among themselves. 
Later, students discussed the visitors' ratings and, during the discussion, they pro- 
vided perceptive comments regarding the visitors’ ratings. At the end of the period 
Helen volunteered to list the results of value rating on a ditto for next day. 

During the planning session Vance was pleased with the class and the 
brief involvement of the Russian visitors. Future plans again remained uncertain. 

A resource speaker was scheduled for Monday. Vance indicated generally a desire 
to deal with community issues of Education, Recreation and Economics, but appeared 
uncertain as to how these issues would be achieved. 

It was at this point, after some hesitation, that | suggested the class act- 
ivities shift to the simulation. Although my policy was one of non-intervention with 


Vance's planning, | had hoped to observe the use of the simulation, an activity of 


the SURT program not used in the other situation. 


MAY 30, FRIDAY. 


Today, social studies occurred during the first period, with the first ten 


minutes devoted to school announcements. Most students talked continually among 
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themselves. Class silence occurred only after several reminders from the teacher. 
Before focussing on last day's work, the teacher jokingly asked if students wanted a 
book check (notebooks are checked by teachers to see if homework is done). 
Answers to questions from last day were provided by a handful of students. 
The remainder of the class displayed little concern for the discussion; instead, they 
talked to neighbours, or engaged in unrelated activities. Jim, Toni and Donna 
supported factors for transition by reference to interdependence, leisure and loyalty. 
The teacher was extremely supportive of student answers. Other student assignments 
were considered. First, Don made a presentation comparing Mr. Fauque's values 
with our present community values and lifestyles. It was interesting to note that no 
distinction of lifestyle was made by teacher or student. Second, Terry reported on 
an interview conducted with early homesteaders of the local area. Based on Terry's 
presentation, Vance provided the class with two questions to consider for later dis- 


cussion: 


1. What are the similarities and differences between Cleardale pioneers 
and Mr. Fauque? 


2. Which values come through the strongest? 
Third, Karen gave a short talk on future lifestyles based on the reading of the book 


Future Shock. | was amazed at the quality of the student presentations, both in 


what they said, and in how the students handled themselves. For each presentation, 
the students applauded. 

Next, the class was divided into groups by rows in order to discuss what 
factors are necessary to consider when a family moves to another location. Our group 


talked about many unrelated issues: Randy's job on the farm, and the experiences of 
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the girl who had moved seventeen times. Before the bell rang, we were only able 
to identify three factors to consider when moving: size of school, recreation, and 
friendliness of people. These suggestions tended to reflect a student rather than 
adult point of view. 

A brief meeting was held during which Vance informed me of a resource 
speaker for Monday's class, and outlined general plans for the simulation during the 


remainder of the week. 


JUNE 2, MONDAY. 

Vance phoned early to inform me he would be absent from school for the 
day, in order to catch up on professional business (Vance, as a member of the local 
teachers’ association executive, was entitled to time off from classroom teaching). 
During the announcements, the substitute questioned my presence in the classroom. 
| assured her that | was there with the regular teacher's permission. | left with the 
students to hear the last of a series of people speak on various political parties in 
Canada. The resource speaker spoke for twenty minutes and then asked for questions. 
After a period of silence, Don asked a question regarding company profits. Then 
Karen asked the speaker's opinion of the curfew for 17-year-olds in a community 
near his riding. Although the speaker's responses were phrased in youth culture 
language (‘cruising', 'the A & W', ‘hanging around', ‘level with me'), the speaker 
emphasized an adult perspective, without recognizing the student point of view. 


At times he moralized about youth growing up too quickly, that ‘hanging around’ 


was purposeless, ‘boring’, and ‘empty’, and that youth should be creative in achiev- 


ing their goals. Students appeared annoyed that the speaker did not allow the 
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students to present their point of view. 
After class | phoned Vance to answer his question regarding the operation 
of the simulation. As before, | remained non-directive, but did suggest the use of 


both periods on Wednesday for the simulation. He accepted my suggestion. 


JUNE 3, TUESDAY. 

Vance began the class by asking students their reactions to the last day's 
speaker and whether they asked any questions related to their social studies course 
in economics. They answered negatively to the question of economics, but the 
students elaborated on the discussion regarding a curfew. Students thought the dis- 
cussion was okay but the speaker 'didn't listen to them’. 

Recorders from each group listed their factors for consideration when 
moving. Factors of recreation and education were common to all groups. Vance 
attempted to collect the additional factors together under Panerclinetinrss Although 
he emphasized the importance of generalizing, at times it appeared he was talking 
to himself, while groups of students talked independently of the lesson. However, 


the listing provided an easy entry to the simulation. 


To begin the simulation, Vance briefly described the provinces and five 
cities and the purpose of the simulation. The names of five cities were listed on 
the blackboard with separate columns for residents and administrators. Students were 
then asked to sign up in their choice of city, and the role they wished to play. 
Most students rushed to the city which closely represented their own community. 
The four resident and two administrative roles were filled immediately. | chose to 


be an administrator for Zargary for no apparent reason. Terry became the other 
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administrator. Participant manuals were distributed for students to read. Towards 
the end of the period, Vance commented to the class on my desire to interview 
students. He asked, in turn, their reaction to my presence and they provided a 
spontaneous round of applause. A class announcement was not the approach to 
interviewing | wanted. Instead, | wanted to approach individually the students that 
| had interacted with during the field work. After questioning the reasons for the 
appearance of the tape recorder, some students (but not Randy) had indicated an 
interest in being interviewed. 

Our planning session indicated that Vance had only general plans for the 
double social studies classes next day. A closer study of the simulation was needed 
in order to develop specific plans. Today, Vic was hurriedly preparing for the 
‘simulation’, a half-hour before the class began. Later, | thought, the piloting of 
the simulation appeared to be a disturbance to him. Rather than manage with pre- 
pared lessons that focussed on general class discussion, with a relatively capable 
group of students, Vance was forced to prepare for lessons that required new know- 
ledge of procedures. His recent activities in the teachers' organization had left 


him little preparation time. Yet he courageously and capably seemed to do both. 


JUNE 4, WEDNESDAY. 
The lesson began with the teacher explaining what was expected of each 
student, the parts of the simulation, and the mechanics of playing the game. All 


details were carefully listed on the board. Role profiles and worksheets were distri- 


buted to the class. Students spent over twenty minutes completing the worksheet. 


| worked with Terry in answering the questions. Towards the end of the period, 
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Vance explained the process of goal setting, made arrangements for grouping next 
period, and informed the class of his absence for part of next period. The teacher 
asked for volunteers to take charge. Although my name was mentioned, as a parti- 
cipant observer | preferred to let other students oversee the activities. Don and 
Terry volunteered, with my assistance. At the end of the period some students 
seemed confused as to what they were doing. One student complained that he 
wanted to move to the city in which he had already selected as a resident! ! 

Don organized the afternoon class activities with Terry and | having a 
minor part. Groups spent nearly half an hour preparing speeches or writing out 
reasons for moving. As an administrative group, Terry and | prepared and presented 
a humorous speech first (luck of the draw) which appeared to amuse as well as annoy 
class members. The other administrative groups' speeches were more traditional in 
format, and were well prepared and presented. All speeches received a round of 
applause. Before the bell, Vance explained the procedures for next day's class 
activities. In the planning meeting, Vance indicated general satisfaction with the 
day's proceedings, but expressed concern for organization and lack of materials. 
Again Vance outlined general plans for next day. To date, such generalized plans 


did not appear to have impeded the organization of class activities. 


JUNE 5, THURSDAY. 


Based on blackboard notes and questions, the teacher asked the students 


to review worksheet questions, the setting of goals, and the reading of manual from 


the previous day. In turn, administrative and resident activities were reviewed. 


Students and | then spent the remainder of the period gathering information about 
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job opportunities and drawing job and house cards. During the first round both 
students and the teacher appeared uncertain as to what they should do. Don comp- 
lained that the job and house cards were not sorted fairly (1 confirmed this after class). 
As for myself, | enjoyed my role as an administrator. Students did not appear hesit- 
ant to talk with me. 

Additional questions were listed on the board for debriefing - what hap- 
pened in the first round, what decisions were made and what consistency existed 
between decisions and values. 

Later, Vance indicated satisfaction with the information gathering session, 
but continued to be critical of the arrangement and the lack of materials. He was 
able to indicate specific activities for the next lesson. Later in the day | had a 


number of interviews with groups of two or more students, and with Vance. 


JUNE 6, FRIDAY. 


The class began with a discussion of questions related to what happened 
last day. It soon became apparent that students were perplexed about what they had 
been doing and what was to be accomplished this period. For example, many thought 
their initial choice for living was where they wanted to move, rather than as a city 
from which they were to consider their choice for transition. Second, students 
ee confusion over the difference between major and intermediate goals. Third, 
students voiced concern over the intentions of the questions for discussion from the 
board. Fourth, students made decisions based only on information regarding income, 
and felt that chance cards were disconcerting. Part of the problem of students not 


accepting the idea of drawing cards was that the cards were not shuffled prior to 
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class use. Fifth, students simply did not understand 'why' and 'how' the credit and 
satisfaction points were calculated. As an administrator, | tried to clarify the proc- 
edures for calculating credit points on the blackboard. Students expressed bewilder- 
ment over the need to do mathematical calculations in a social studies class. 

For the remainder of the period, students calculated credit and satisfaction 
points with a sense of quiescence. As requested by students, | explained briefly my 
reasons for being part of their social studies class. After the bell some students 
wished me well in my work. Throughout my stay, they continued to show curiosity 
as to why | would want to participate with them in their class activities. 

After class, discussions with Vance indicated that he would conduct a 
debriefing, allow students to prepare speeches and finish calculations of credit and 
satisfaction points. The teacher's log of activities indicated that two class periods 


were used to finalize the simulation activities. As promised, Vance later mailed the 


results of the debriefing activities. 
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Interview with Vance 


June 5, 1975 


Would you take a few minutes and describe what you and your 
Social Studies class have been doing in the last couple of weeks? 


We began by introducing the SURT study. The students worked 
basically on the first part which dealt with values, and then for 
the next four or five periods, rather than going on to some of the 
more substantial units in the case study, upon your suggestion 
launched the simulation game. So, basically, the first week was 
the introduction to urban/rural transition and the second week was 
the simulation game. 


Would you say there are any differences between what you are 
normally doing in Social Studies and what you have done in the 
last two weeks? 


Basically, | would think that because of the nature of the materials 
there has been more emphasis on group work. Although we have 
done group work from time to time, if was not as sustained as the 
group work with the SURT program. 


Do you see any advantages in group work? 


Yes, there are very definite advantages. According to a teachers’ 
federation study, group work, of course, is one of the most effective 


learning styles. 
Did they suggest why? 


| suppose it is because the students are working co-operatively and 
they learn from one another and there seems to be a high level of 
interest. However, | think, like any other method, if it is used too 
much, say for three or four weeks without too much variation, it 
can also lead to declining interest and declining effectiveness. 


Some time ago in one of our planning sections you told me of your 
desire to try to stay with the intents of the SURT program in the 
piloting stages. What sort of intents do you think you have accomp- 


lished in the two weeks of piloting? 


Perhaps to look at a small community that has an urban centre with a 
fairly large rural compliment and to look at the kinds of values people 
have in a community, as opposed to values that people would perhaps 
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Vance: 


Interviewer: 


Vance: 


Interviewer: 


Vance: 


Interviewer: 


Vance: 


have in a larger urban centre. Perhaps the purpose was trying to 
relate to students’ perceptions and students' experiences. | 

noticed when we played the game during the mini-conference the 
reaction of the adults participating was quite different than the 
students participating and their reactions. | think another intent, 
of course, for the program is to perhaps do a sample study of a local 
community, looking at education, economics, government services, 
efc. 


Do you think a local community is a suitable topic for students to 
study ? 


Oh, yes. | think there is a lot of interest in the local community 
and it is certainly a very relevant one. In fact, perhaps more 
Social Studies should begin with the local community and go from 
the known to the unknown. And, of course, that is what we usually 
do when we look at governments in the Social Studies 11. We look 
first at the Municipal Government, then the Provincial and Federal 
Governments. 


Yet, both students and teachers say that they should study the local 
community but often there seems to be an absence of that in school 
programs. Do you think there is a reason for this? 


Yes, probably because the local, which is familiar, is considered 
not an academically respectable area for study because it seems to 
be common knowledge. But really, in fact, it isn't. People are 

relatively uninformed about local politics, government structures, 


etc. oe. 
Do you see yourself using the SURT program again next year? 


Yes, | would like to use it. Probably for a five-week period. | may 
be using a week or so for simulation games and maybe four or five 
weeks for the study. But probably modifying it considerably based 
on my experiences from this piloting. 


What areas would you modify? 


Well, | would make some modifications on the simulation game. | 
think that there needs to be more detailed instruction with regard 

to the administration of it. And | think, perhaps, in places it is too 
theoretical. It is academically respectable but pragmatically it is 
not always workable. | think the time which one spends on the 
simulation game should be reduced, with some of the activities 
eliminated. As far as the SURT study itself is concerned, there is 
probably too much reading content for the students. It needs to be 
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condensed. It needs to be made more interesting, and | think a 
greater variety of activities need to be included. Provision for 
perhaps three kinds of students in a class, low, average, and 
above-average achievers, and provision for maybe half-a-dozen 
different learning and teaching styles. 


In light of these suggestions you made for modification based upon 
your experience in piloting, is there any meaning or significance 
that you can attach to the program? 


| would think it is one way of studying a local community and perhaps 
making some tentative unrepresentative generalizations to other com- 
munities. | think, like everything else in education, it's an oppor- 
tunity for a teacher to get together with the students. | think the 
development of skills and attitudes and general concepts can be 
achieved for a variety of curriculum materials. This is one effective 
method. In other words, what happens between teachers and students 
probably is more important than the curriculum material itself. 


The importance then is that this is simply another way of creating 
some interaction between student and teacher. 


Yes. Our students, however, had done some local studies previously. 
We've done things like field trips of the Cleardale area. A number 

of students had interviewed old time residents and written local 
histories. Others have visited specific industries in the community. 

So local history studies is not perhaps unique. Then, of course, 
students have studied political science, by attending council meetings, 
and by having the mayor and the local business people in. And, of 
course, we do an economic study of the community, looking at the 
attitudes and values of people. 


When a teacher implements a new program, what would you see as the 
ideal stages for planning? 


Well, | would really like to see the School Board release the teacher 
for a week. That would be ideal. A week's release time when | already 
knew my students, and when | knew the kinds of things | wanted to do 
with the program would be appropriate for planning the materials for, 
say, five or six weeks. However, that is rather an idealistic suggestion. 


What do teachers normally do then? 


Well, in my case, | was doing about thirteen things besides teaching. 
| got up at 5:00 a number of mornings, or | worked from 10:00 to 

12:00 at night. And, unfortunately, | was away on a three-day con- 
ference just before this material was introduced. | was given 24-hour 
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notice to substitute for someone else. Since it was a fairly signifi- 
cant conference | was the only other person perhaps in a position to 
go. This eliminated three evenings for preparation of the SURT 
program. However, | think | have had a fair amount of teaching 
experience and, being aware of the art of the impossible for a two- 
week period, | think | perhaps did justice to the piloting. 


If you depended upon your art and your experience of teaching, did 
you find the simulation disturbing? 


Yes. | sort of committed myself to a two-week period of the SURT 
case study. And the difficulty basically | found in the simulation 
game was not having adequate student and teacher materials. In 
other words, we did not have enough participant manuals. | just 

felt that the organization of the simulation game was not as effective 
as it could have been. For example, in the planning of the simulation 
game there should have been a sheet of paper indicating all the cont- 
ents. In other words, thirty pupil participating manuals, two teacher 
guide books, etc. And we also discovered that as it was mass pro- 
duced | really should have gone through the manual in detail where, 
instead, | assumed it was ready to go. | felt that there could have 
been more specific details for the piloting teacher. 


If | can return to the notion of disturbance again, you said that during 
the first week of piloting you were able to function in the classroom, 
despite your many other activities, because of your experience in 
teaching. Yet the simulation doesn't just function on classroom ex- 
periences, it depends on a very definite set of rules. © 


That's right! It presupposes that the instructor has read it and probably 
has played it once. | was at a disadvantage having played it almost a 
year ago. And, again, the students play it quite differently than adults. 
Adults probably go through it in a third of the time that students would. 
So | think we always need to caution adults that just because they do 
something doesn't mean the students will have the same experiences. You 
always need to allow for different responses when students are involved. 


(pause) 


| probably prefer to write out answers. | think | can give you a more 
thorough response. 


If you have to choose between my oral response and my written response 
| would think that the written response is probably a more considered 
opinion. It would probably take two or three hours to do a thorough 


job of that. As well as sending you my lesson plans... 


Fine. Thanks, Vance. 
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Interview with Bernie and Don 


June 5, 1975 


Bernie and Don, could you describe what you have been doing in 
Social Studies during the last two weeks? 


We've been studying the urban/rural transition. Trying to decide 
what it is. What to look for when you are going from, let's say, 
from an urban place to a rural place. | believe that is what we are 
trying to do. | guess they are trying to teach us what to look for 
when we are making a move. 

How would you describe the first week's activities, Don? 


Basically, studying the differences between city life and rural life. 


Are there any differences between what you have been doing in the 
last two weeks and what you have been doing previously in Social 
Studies II? 


Well, the course is different but the way we have been going about 
it, | guess, is basically what we have been doing so far in class. 


Do you see any differences, Don? 


| think we are getting a lot more group work done than we ever did 
before. That could be good, | guess. 


What is good about group work ? 
Well, you get to hear other opinions than your own. | think once a 
person gets over the initial fears of starting to say something in 


group work, once he gets over that, group work is one of the best 
ways to work. | believe you really get a lot accomplished. 


Have you had much group work before? 
Yes, quite a bit. One time we had sort of a mock parliament in the 


class. It didn't go very far but we managed to decide what our party 
platforms were, but we didn't have time to debate the issues. 


Are there any disadvantages to group work ? 


Well, you have to do what your group does. You can't go off on 
your own. You lose individuality. 
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Now, the simulation. You say you feel confused. Where are you 
going, and why are you playing the game? 


| don't think there is any really good outline for that game. Its 
so vague. It leaves too much up to the players. 


Do you think this is deliberate? 

| think it is. They tried to leave a lot out but | don't know why. 
You would like to play a game that's more structured then? 

A bit more, yes. 

Don, what is your view? 

It's structure versus chaos, that is what it is right now. 

How could it be improved? 


Oh, | think they should set up some better guidelines for playing 
the game. The instructions were never very good. You read them 
and you could play them in a number of ways. 


Yes, that is true. They are very vague. Maybe that is what they 
wanted. | don't know. You could play them a whole bunch of 
different ways. 


When you are doing something in class you like the outline of what 
to do very definite and not open-ended? 


Yes, at least some aspects. Some of it has to be left up to the 
students. 


What about you, Don? 


| think you could have something that is too structured and you could 
have something that is too chaotic and that is what we had in the 


classroom. 


Does the programme have any importance to you other than appearing 
chaotic? 


| think it is important that we normally try the things that are going 
to be affecting us as Cleardale becomes more urbanized. 
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It is good for moving situations. Because | never moved. Maybe 
when we get together in groups like this, | can hear other peoples’ 
opinions that they have about moving ... Because | have lived 
here for sixteen years. I've never really moved. 


Are there any other aspects of the program that are important to 
you? 


| kind of liked the amount of discussion we did. In comparison 
to textbooks, | think we are a far cry from that. 


What is the difference, then, between textbook oriented programs 
and what you are doing now? 


Well, in the textbook, all you are going to learn is in the textbook. 
It is terribly rigid. You deal with what is on the page; there is no 
real pizzaz to it or anything. 


You're not going fo go out and interview somebody. The interview 
is there on paper. You can't ask any questions you have about the 
thing. But if you go out and you are free to ask the questions to 
satisfy yourself you are not going to do that unless you have a big 
blank in your head about some questions that you would be asking 
if it were in a textbook. 


The opportunity then, Bernie, to interact with people is important 
to you? 


Yes. Not people just in print but people in real life. 
If | read an autobiography am | interacting with that person? 


| think he would be interacting with you, you wouldn't be inter- 
acting with him. 


You would probably be doing it up here but he wouldn't have a 
chance to do it. But here without the textbooks you interact with 
other people - be it in your class or in the community. 


Are there other aspects of the program that you liked? 


| liked reading about that Mr. Fauque. He seemed like a real old- 
timer. | thought that was very interesting. 


Can | interpret you as saying that you are interested in the history 
of your community? The life style of early homesteading ? 
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Don: 
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Don: 


Bernie: 


Don: 


Interviewer: 


Bernie: 


Yes, | think that is really interesting. 


| think that is interesting, but | think it is more interesting to make 
a better future out of it. Taking part in making a future of it. 


Do you think looking at values that people have, over time, is 
important to you? 


I think so. Yes, | guess it is. It helps you evaluate your own values. 
At least it starts you thinking. You start to set your own values that 


you haven't got already. 


It is sorta nice to be able to see which way the trend is going. You 
know. See what is happening to the world. 


Did you see any trends in that classroom? 
Well, when they came to that class evaluation everybody evaluated 


themselves and it was interesting the way on each value we gave 
ourselves 4 or 5. | didn't think that was too representative. 


Students were pretty idealistic .... 
What values would you say the class was idealistic about? 


Freedom, it was way up there. Everybody was way up on freedom or 
morals. However, | don't know if my parents would be that high on 
the freedom scale. 


But that is the typical high school response. Everybody thinks that 
freedom is great. You know kids! 


Do you think, then, that values should be discussed in the classroom? 


Oh, yes. Sure. 


Yes, | do too. | don't mind discussing my values with somebody else 
but maybe there are some people who do object. 


Well, it's sort of like politics. If somebody who is up on one party 
and ignores the views of others, he will be quite vocal about it but 
other people sort of think politics is their business and whatever party 
they support, well, that's their matter. It's none of your business. 


Did you feel that you had the opportunity in your class to freely 
discuss values? 


Yes. 
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The values really didn't hit home that hard. They were sorta, | 
don't know, humanitarianism or everybody likes to say that they 

are humane. And it is not something that you know is a matter of 
conscience. | guess you just are. If they discussed, say, religion 
as the value, then somebody might get disturbed because they think, 
well, that's not a proper topic for the classroom. 


We had a good discussion during one of our library periods on re- 
ligion. There were four of us discussing religion for the whole 
period. 


Did the teacher arrange the discussion? 


No. What happens, the teacher sent us down to work on our essays 
and we got side-tracked. We wanted to stay and talk on the re- 
ligion trip. We had a substitute there. He didn't mind. 


What changes would you suggest for the SURT program? 


| think | would draw some fine lines and set a track for some more 
rules that the teacher could follow. 


They should bring up some controversial point that everybody can 
sort of take a side on. And you can argue on it. That's always 
interesting. 


Are there ideas or social rules that you think students in your class 


share ? 
( pause) 


| don't understand. 
Are you talking in terms of school spirit? 


Let me give you an example: The two of you are working on a project. 
Bernie, you are doing all the work. Don over here is coasting. Is 
there a shared rule that you say nothing? 


It depends on how the marks go. 


Okay. | am the teacher and | am going to grade you. | tell you that 
you will each get whatever | give you. Whatever you, as a group, 
get will be your individual mark. 


Well, then, | feel that it would be up to Don to do as much work as 


| am. 
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Interviewer: 


| don't think Bernie would go to the teacher about me on that 
case. 


No. 1! wouldn't. 


He would go to me and say, "Look you, smarten up and you be 
part of this group as much as | am, or get out." 


Yeah. That's what | think would happen with any group. | don't 
think they would go to the teacher. 


Thanks Bernie and Don. 
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